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Prukespeare ; 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE ASSAULT. 


Hap it been Ralph Brakespeare’s wont, to fret or make moan over 
what was past and gone, there would thave been scant leisure for such 
follies just now. But it was not in his nature so to abase himself; 
and, when he had once faced his sorrow, he no more thought of letting 
it overmaster him than of yielding without drawing sword to any foe 
in flesh and blood. 

The next three days were very busy ones at Hacquemont. There was 
the victualling of the castle to be provided for; walls to be repaired 


as thoroughly as haste would permit; stones and bolts to be provided ° 


for the great engines, with a store of lighter missiles for the hand 
artillery. All these matters the Free Companion directed with unweary- 
ing care; not seldom himself doffing doublet and giving example to 
his artificers, where there was special need for strength or skill. 

So each night came more quickly than might have been looked for ; 
and he lay down too tired to dream. Towards the evening of the third 
day, when all things were ready, Sir Ralph mustered his entire garrison 
in the courtyard, and thus bespoke them— 

“‘Good friends and followers: It behoves ye to know how matters 
stand with us here, For I will take no man’s service by fraud or 
cozenage ; neither shall any risk life or liberty further for me, unless 
by his own free will. I have been summoned—as some of ye may have 
partly guessed—to render homage to the French King, and to serve 
under the banner of the Lord du Guesclin, his Constable. Now this— 
wherefore it boots not to explain—suits in no wise with my humour: 
rather am I minded to hold this castle to the uttermost against any 
force, great or small, that may come to beleaguer it. But I constrain 
none to abide with me, in a strait well nigh desperate ; for of rescue 
or relief there is, I confess, but scant hope. So I hereby give licence 
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to each and every one of you, now to depart, receiving full wages up to 
this very hour; and such as it shall thus please to go forth, I assoilzie 
of cowardice or treachery. Most here were bred and born in France, 
even as I was bred and born in merry England yonder ; and shame it were 
to my knighthood, if I enforced—yea, or overpersuaded—such to bear 
arms against their natural Suzerain. Furthermore, I needs must avow 
that, for mine own self, I purpose to take no quarter ; albeit if I am sped, 
I doubt not that the Lord du Guesclin, or whosoever holdeth command 
in his stead, will grant to any one who shall require it fair terms of 
surrender. Now let any speak, or hereafter hold their peace. For 
whoso bideth with me, from this night forth must needs bide to the 
end.” 

All left in Hacquemont were, as hath been aforesaid, picked men; 
chosen by an eye that seldom erred in scanning the points of a soldier. 
Yet it was scarce to be expected but that some two or three would 
have availed themselves readily of a proffer, so frank and timely. It 
was only fair to reckon that the old routiers, who had gone through fire 
and water beyond Alps with the famous Free Companion, should stand 
by him to the last—for even those masterful thieves were not exempt 
from a rude wild code of honour—but there were others there, who, 
had they listened to the voice of prudence, or even the promptings of 
natural affection, would surely have left the stranger to fight out his 
rash battle alone. Yet never a man gave token of such purpose by 
word or sign—nay, the brows of some grew dark and overcast; as if 
they liked not the choice set before them. A murmur ran through the 
crowd, not hard to interpret; and, at the last, one bolder and 
readier of tongue than his fellows, spoke out. 

“My lord; if this be no jest, we pray you to prove your followers 
no further. We have ever been bounteously entreated by you; not in 
the matters of wage alone, but with kindness not to be paid in coin. 
Should any leave you in such a strait—ay, were it mine own brother 
that stands here—I would never break bread with him thereafter, nor 
give him water to slake his thirst. And so say we all.” 

For the first time since he began to be lonely, Ralph Brakespeare 
smiled. 

“Tt is no jest” —he said—“ but bitter earnest. Yet be it as ye 
will; and I thank ye heartily.” 

Then, waving his hand in sign of dismissal, the knight went up into 
the keep. Save when he went his wonted round of the sentinels, he 
exchanged no other word with any that evening. 
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The fourth day passed quietly enough at Hacquemont. So also 
did the fifth, up to the afternoon; when two of the mounted scouts 
came in, bringing tidings, that from the summit of a hill some five 
leagues distant, they had caught sight of many spears, followed by a 
large body of footmen—and what the scouts took to be a long batter- 
ing train—in the act of crossing the Vezére to the south-east of 
Coutances. 

Ralph received the news with perfect coolness. - 

“We shall not see them before to-morrow at noon, at the earliest ”’ 
—he answered. “The Constable, or whosoever may be his lieutenant, 
will scarce adventure his artillery over our rough roads, under dark- 
ness. They will camp near Bergerac to-night.” But he muttered 
within himself as he turned away—“ I would honest Will Lanyon were 
back. ’T will break the poor knave’s heart if he be caught by the way; 
and ’tis a chance if he stumble not on some of their scurriers un- 
awares.” 

The knight was sitting over a solitary meal an hour or two after 
sundown, eating and drinking rather mechanically, when the sound of 
a bugle without the barbican made him start—not in wonder or alarm, 
but with pleasure. He knew the call well enough; and, settling him- 
self in his chair again, drained a beaker, with deeper relish than he 
had felt of late, muttering— 

“So the old fox hath slipped the hunters, and found his way home.” 


A few minutes later, Lanyon stood in his lord’s presence; and, 


after making his reverence, waited to be spoken to. 

“‘ Thou art welcome back, Will ”—the knight said. ‘ Thy scruples 
were idle, as thou seest. How did my dear lady and wife compass 
her journey? Thou didst not, I trust, press forward beyond her 
strengt 

“The Lady Odille bore her journey bravely”’—the esquire an- 
swered—“ and she was well enough in body, albeit somewhat sad in 
spirit, when I took my leave. She charged me to bear to your wor- 
ship her loving duty ; and to entreat that, for her sake, you would not 
rashly risk your person. Also I delivered the packet to Messire 
Bartelot, for the which I hold his receipt. He too, commended him- 
self humbly to your lordship, and would have had me lodge with him 
that night; but after our cattle were refreshed, I cared not to tarry 
longer ; so we turned bridle, and rode homeward under the moon.” 


How sayest thou— we’ ?’””—the other asked hastily. “ Comest 


thou then not back alone?” 
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The esquire shifted from one foot to the other, a little uneasily. 

“ Not altogether alone,” he grumbled. “I’’———He stopped, looking 
back over his shoulder. 

Glancing in the same direction, Brakespeare saw, framed in the 
dark doorway leading to the stair, the white face of Gualtier de Marsan; 
who stood there bareheaded, with his helmet in his hand. The 
Free Companion frowned in surprise or displeasure ; nevertheless - 
beckoned the other to approach. 

“ How cometh this about, Messire Gualtier ? Didst thou not com- 
prehend it was thy duty to watch over the safety of my lady Odille, 
and do her bidding as heretofore, till thou wert relieved of the trust ?” 

The esquire advanced, till he stood close to the dais, looking his 
lord full in the face; and this time his eyes did not quail. _ 

“Noble seigneur ”’—he said—“I crave your pardon. humbly, if I 
have gainsaid your wishes or misconceived mine own duty. After my 
poor judgment I did right; and as alone it would beseem my father’s 
son. The gracious Lady Odille, even from her childhood, hath been 
watched and ministered unto by true honest folk—not by faitours and 
cowards. Foulest of such should I have been had I tarried yonder, 
discharging page’s office, whilst you were in deadly peril; for my 
fellow esquire here could not make but half confession when I ques- 
tioned him straitly. So, when I had seen the Lady Odille and her 
household safely bestowed, I joined myself to him forthwith; and we 
rode back together. If it be your pleasure to send me forth again, I 
will depart instantly. But, in such case, I swear by the most Holy 
Trinity, that not to the morning light will I outlive such shame.” 

“Questioning!” — Lanyon grumbled— “Marry; if questioning 
were all! Well: I must bear the blame of bewraying my lord’s 
confidence. I wax soft-hearted so “ wax old: years agone I had not 
been thus beguiled.”” 

“T blame neither of ye overmuch”—Brakespeare answered, his 
countenance clearing. ‘ Yea indeed, Gualtier; for once thou wert 
right in following thy conscience rather than thy mere duty. Mayhap, 
when thon art old, thou wilt remember these words of mine. Go now, 
and disarm and refresh yourselves speedily ; yo mash have sadeiguot 
speed on your homeward ride.” 

“Such speed”’— Lanyon retorted —“ that, my stout destrere is. 
utterly foundered, I fear; and his is scarce in better case. But ’tis 
partly your lordship’s fault ; you bade me not spare horseflesh.” 

“Tush !”—Brakespeare answered—“ thou art excused, mon vieus 
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- routier. What matters horseflesh, to such as are couped within four 
walls? There will be more destreres in. the stalls than men to back 
thee anon.” 

returned again; and reported the head of the French column to be 
scarce more than a league distant. An hour or so later, a clump of 
spears—in the midst of which was borne the guidon of a knight- 
banneret—filed out of the woodland on to the narrow plateau. From 
the midst of these, so soon as they had halted, a herald rode out; and 
—having thrice sounded his trumpet—cried aloud that Sir Olivier de 
Clisson desired to hold parley with the seigneur of Hacquemont. 

When Sir Ralph Brakespeare showed himself on the battlements 
of the barbican, which he did almost instantly, the leader of the party 
beneath stretched forth his right hand ungauntleted. Under this 
knight’s raised vizor might be discerned one of those rough-hewn 
faces that, in repose, are wont to look something stolid or stern; but 
when lighted up, are far from forbidding. His voice was very clear 
and sonorous, though marked with a strong provincial accent. —_—- 

“Valiant sir’—he began—“ I am charged by my lord the Consta- 
ble, to entreat you to consider, whether ye will not repent yourself 
while there yet is time, of the message ye sent him but lately. And 
for mine own part—thongh I am little apt to show favour to thy 
countrymen—I do earnestly back this, his prayer. I would have you 
know that there followeth me, such an armament—fally provided with 
‘all matters necessary for siege—as ye may not hope long to withstand. 
Those of your party in Bordeaux and thereabonts, have.enow to do to 
hold their own, without sending succour to any; and, unless rescue 
arrive in force far superior to mine own, I stir not from before this 
castle till it be rendered. Once more I renew the fair profler set down 
in my lord Constable’s letter: yourself could hardly trave more 
gracious one. Had ye been for these years past King Edward’s soldier 
and liegeman, instead of warring—with high renown, as I must needs 
confess—all these years, for your own hand, ye were not bound in 
honour to hold this place against such odds. Furthermore, under 
your pleasure, it were better surely to abate somewhat of prejudice 
rather than expose the fair and gentle lady whom ye wedded to the 
perils and hardships of siege; albeit at our. hands she need fear naught. 
So I beseech you, give me now your last answer—being well aware 


that if ye continue stubborn, ye need look for no. farther merey or grace. 
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Without pause or hesitation, Ralph Brakespeare made answer. 

“Sir Olivier de Clisson, I cannot choose but thank the lord 
Constable, and yourself to boot, for your kindly proffers; of the which, 
nevertheless, I may in no wise avail myself. To what I have written 
IThold. As for the lady whereof ye spake, though she might safely— 
come the worst—rely on your courtesy, she need not be beholden to 
it as yet; for she is safely bestowed, far out of harm’s way, beyond the 
sound of French trumpets. There are no women or weaklings within 
these walls; but only men-at-arms, with whom ye may deal as ye list 
—when ye have the power. So set on, and spare not, when ye will. 
And God defend the right!” 

Clisson shut his vizor; and drew on his gauntlet, muttering as he 
turned away— 

bo ’Tis a shrewd pity, too. A hardy 
knight, I warrant him; and never yet saw I Free Lance who bore 
himself so stately.” 

Even while the parley was proceeding, more and more spears had 
come gleaming up through the woodland: but, before the plateau on 
the summit grew crowded, De Clisson ordered his trumpets to sound 
the halt, whilst, with two or three others, he took survey. 

The castle of Hacquemont, as hath been aforesaid, crowned an emi- 
nence steep and rocky in most parts, though not exceeding high. 
Round such a place it was not easy to draw regular siege lines ; and— 
except on one side—there was no space broad or level enough for the 
working of all ordinary battering engines. But it was not for naught, 
that the Breton captain had already become famous in this especial 
line of warfare. He was endowed with the quick eye and mechanical 
instinct of a born engineer, and made light of obstacles that would have 
puzzled others; whilst he could use, to the uttermost, the faintest 
vantage of ground. = 

Within &n hour, many axes were ringing in the woodland, and tree 
after tree came tumbling down beforegthe sturdy pioneers. Others 
cleared away the brushwood ; vning Me it was felled into faggots 
and bundles. This work had a double Sbject—the clearing of the — 
ground for the manoeuvres of attack, and the providing of huts and 
booths to shelter man and beast. So deftly was it performed, that 
when night closed in the little hill was almost bare; and nearly all the 
besieging force was housed in some sort of fashion; though only the 
-knights and their esquires lodged in tents or pavilions. The French 
had marched some distance that day ; and De Clisson was too wise a 
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captain to overtax the strength of his soldiers. Though the moon was 
bright, he deferred the heavy task of bringing up his battering engines 
and bombards till the morrow; and remained quiet through the night 
—only keeping under arms a sufficient guard surprise 
or sally. 

Early on the morrow there came to De Clisson’s tent three of his 
knights ; and the chiefest of them—Sir Yvon de Laconnet by name— 
thus bespoke him : 

“‘ Noble sir; we entreat you to consider, that it will scarce redound 
to your honour or ours, to lie long before so mean a castle—which 
must needs be poorly garrisoned—when towns and fortresses—such as 
Civerolles, Becherel, Niort, Sancerre, Brest and Montaigne—have gone 
down quickly before your arms. Wherefore we beseech you that, 
before sitting down here with all your battering train, you will give us 
licence to try open assault. The ditch is not deep, and may easily be 
filled, so as to give holding-ground for the ladders. An’ we have leave 
to advance our banners, we doubt not to give good account of the 
castle ere noon.” 

Sir Olivier pondered awhile. He was by no means so confident as 
to the chance of open assault: but—himself a born Breton—he knew 
well with what stubborn intractable characters he had to deal; and 
felt that it was better to risk somewhat than to provoke discontent 
amongst his subalterns. So, rather sullenly and ungraciously, he gave 
the required permission ; insisting only on prompt obedience—-should 
he think fit to sound the recall. 

Up to this time very few of the defenders had shown themselves on 
_ the towers or battlements. Every now and then, the figure of a knight 
in bright steel armour and a plain helmet, bearing no crest or plume, 
might be seen passing along the walls, or leaning forth to watch the 
preparations below. Partly from his great size and stature, partly 
from his bearing, the besiegers soon came to recognize Sir Ralph 
Brakespeare, and many had tales to tell more or less wild or improbable, 
as they pointed out to their fellows the terrible Free Companion. 

About nine of the clock, the French trumpets sounded; and their 
storming parties, under the several pennons of Yvon de Laconnet, 
Alain de Beaumanoir, and Geoffrey de Kerimel—the knights who had 
sought and obtained of their leader that perilous honour—marched up 


the hill to the assault in echellon order ; choosing for the point of attack 
the north-west angle of the castle walls, where the plateau was wide 


enough to allow one company at least to form on level ground. 
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In the front rank, a few paces in advance of the head of the column, 
came the pavisors, bearing long triangular shields, intended to shelter 
the cross-bowmen, whilst by aid of windlass and lever they bent the 
ponderous arbalest or discharged the quarrel ; then came the cross-bow- 
men—harnessed after their fashion in steel salade, shoulder and thigh 
plates, and thick, wide-sleeved haqueton; then the more completely 
equipped mounted archers, who only on such occasions fought a-foot ; 
lastly, the knights and esquires in full armour of plate and mail. In 
the rear of each division marched pioneers and pavylers—some bearing 
scaling ladders ; others, fascines and rude hurdles for filling up the 
ditch. 

Even now, when the assault was imminent, there seemed little stir 
within the castle walls: only, at rare intervals, a helmet showed itself 
at acrenelle and withdrew again speedily. But it might have been 
noticed, that just here, the dark beams that betokened the presence of 
trebuchet and petrary were most frequent; as if the captain of the 
besieged had known of a certainty where the first assault would be 
made. On the very verge of the moat the pavises were planted; and 
from behind these the arbalestriers made ready to sweep the battlements 
with their quarrels. The men-at-arms halted; whilst those who bore 
the fascines advanced on either flank, and began to construct a sort of 


. causeway athwart the moat, which here was but moderately deep, and 


scarce half full of water. 

This work went on steadily, and still the garrison within made no 
hostile sign; only, ever and anon, the knight in bright armour leaned 
forth from a certain crenelle, and watched the progress of things below. 
On each of these occasions Ralph Brakespeare was the mark of many 
quarrels: but these—though they rattled on helmet, gorgering, and 
breast-plate—glanced off, scarcely dinting the steel. That plain har- 
ness, whereon was neither graving, boss, nor damascene, was a very 
masterpiece of the armourer’s art, and even in Milan was worth a 
banneret’s ransom. 

So Sir Yvon de Laconnet, under whose pennon was ranged the 
leading company of stormers, was fain to wait patiently, till the cause- 
way was completed; much marvelling in himself at the strange 
supineness of those within, and half suspecting stratagem. At length 
the fascines were level with the bank ; and, when the hurdles were laid 
thereon, there was foundation firm enough not only to support the 
assailants, but to give fair foothold for their scaling-ladders. Then, 
without farther delay—crying aloud “St. Yves Laconnet”’—the men- 
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at-arms threw themselves on the causeway, four abreast, bearing the 
ladders in their midst; whilst the arbalestriers tarried still on the bank, 
to cover the assault with their artillery. As the head of the column 
touched the castle wall, a voice from above—distinctly audible as 
though the air had been deathly still, instead of filled with the rising 
din of battle—spoke these two words— 

“ Laissez aller !” 

And a huge mass of stone like a crag toppling shel over the 
battlements, fell into the very midst of the front rank ; crushing Sir 
Yvon de Laconnet into a shapeless mass, and sorely maiming two others. 
This was only the forerunner of a storm of missiles of all weights and 
sizes, that for several minates hailed down without pity or stay. ; 

Now it was seen, wherefore the wary Free Companion had suffered 
the causeway to be made without hindrance. Each one of his engines 
had been levelled with cool deliberation, and—as at such short distance 
a stone, bullet, or beam could be shot to a hair’s breadth—not ore of 
them missed its mark, or wasted itself on a spot already swept by one 
of its fellows. The carnage wrought in brief space was marvellous. 
It was wrought, too, with scarce any loss to the defenders ; who could 
discharge their engines with very moderate danger to their own per- 
sons, from bolt or quarrel. When the storm of missiles began to 
slacken, the causeway was cumbered with corpses and writhing bodies ; 
whilst in the ditch on either side wallowed those who had been thrust 
from above in the turmoil, or had cast themselves off in their agony oF 
fear. Several of these last contrived to struggle to the further bank, 
and were drawn out by their comrades; but more—some even un- 
wounded—were smothered under the weight of their harness, in the 
water and ooze. 

A crueller repulse, or one likelier to discourage those who came up 
in support, could scarce be imagined. But Geoffrey de Kerimel, who 
led the second division, was a Breton to the backbone ; endowed with 
more than his fair share of the surly obstinacy that makes better 
soldiers and more dangerous rebels than mere dashing valour. Hastily 
—as though fearful that the trumpets in the rear sounding recall, 
might baulk him of his purpose—he gave the word to advance. The 
second division came on, much as the first had done; saving that they 
could not keep close order, and were fain to make their way as best they 
could across the causeway, thrusting aside the corpses with scant cere-, 
mony, and not always pausing to make distinction betwixt the dead 
and dying. As De Laconnet’s cross-bowmen still lined the moat-bank, 
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those attached to De Kerimel’s company were not required for like 
duty. So, laying down their ponderous crennequins, they drew their 
short swords, and prepared to support the men-at-arms to the best of 
their power. 

The second company were exposed to no such peril as the first, for 
reason good. The cumbrous wall engines then in use, when once dis- 
charged, could not be brought to bear again without some time and 
trouble ; and the garrison were not able to offer any serious resistance 
to the rearing of the scaling-ladders. Two of them were set up abreast, 
each in a notch of a crenelle; and were soon crowded with stormers 
swarming up eagerly. The right hand party was led by Sir Geoffrey 
de Kerimel in person; the other by a strong and valiant esquire— 
Manoel Cassouan by name. 

As Sir Geoffrey’s head rose on the level of the battlements he came 
face to face with a knight in bright armour—wearing his vizor down; 
and in his right hand swaying carelessly a great steel mace, as if he had 
no present intention to strike. 

“Valiant sir” —the Englishman said coolly—‘ whose title I know 
not ; for I mind not before to have seen your pennon : doth it please you 
to yield yourself my prisoner, ‘ rescue or no rescue? ’ For I hold you now 
at such vantage, that in no other wise may you carry your life away.” 

The Breton laughed hoarsely in his helmet ; and, with no other 
answer, mounted two more rungs, brandishing his epée d’armes. Sir 
Ralph Brakespeare—the speaker was none other—laughed too; and, 
as the other strove to thrust himself through the crenelle, his mace 
descended, crushing in helmet and brain-pan like egg-shells: so that 
Geoffrey de Kerimel fell back without a stagger—carrying with him 
headlong the two who stood next upon the ladder. 

Others swarmed up apace; but never an one of these fairly gained 
footing within the battlements. For there stood the Free Companion, 
swaying his mace as a smith sways his fore-hammer— only that, instead 
of the blithe clink of the anvil, each blow was followed by a ghastly dull 
crash. Against that weapon, aided by advantage of height and ground, 
neither skill of fence nor harness of proof could avail. The fatal 
crenelle was all splashed with blood-gouts ; till a foul, dark streamlet 
oozed therefrom, and trickled down the wall. At last the attack 
wavered and slackened : there was no longer press and throng at the 
ladder-foot ; for even the stubborn Bretons began to doubt whether it 
were their bounden duty to front-—mnot peril alone, but seemingly 
certain 
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The stormers on the other ladder, if they encountered no single 
champion of such terrible prowess, met with a very stout resistance, 
and could barely hold their own. There Gualtier de Marsan led the 
defenders, and did his devoir right gallantly ; dealing such strokes as 
could scarce have been expected in one of his slender frame, not long 
since raised up from sore sickness. Before they had exchanged half-a- 
dozen blows, his sword point had found passage through Manoel de 
Cassouan’s gorget, and hurled him backwards with a mortal wound. 
For some minutes fierce foining went on, with glaive and battle-axe 
and shortened spear. 

Whilst the fight was at its hottest, came up Lanyon, from another 
part of the walls whither he had been sent by his lord. For a brief 
space the old esquire stood aside; looking on with a kind of grim 
approval, but not seeking to take any part therein. At last he pushed 
his way to the front ; and touched the shoulder of De Marsan, who had 
that second hurled back another adversary. 

“‘ Cover my head while I stoop, Messire Gualtier””—he said—“ and 
I will show thee a trick worth the seeing, if my sinews have not grown 
slack through idlesse.” 

Even while he spoke, Lanyon leant forward and grasped the ladder, 
the topmost rungs of which were just then clear; for the rearmost 
assailants had been somewhat thrown into confusion by their com- 
rade’s fall. Then he braced his knees firmly against either side of the 
deep crenelle, till his body formed a sort of are-boutant, and thrust 
forward with his whole strength. The strain was so great, that one 
might have seen the brawny muscles start out under the cuir-bouillt 
covering the back of his legs and thighs ; but, little by little, the ladder 
began to yield, till one tremendous jerk sent it headlong backwards 
into the moat with all its freight. 

A sound betwixt a shriek and groan came up from below, echoed 


by Lanyon’s surly chuckle as he picked himself out of the embrasure, 


where, in that last effort he had fallen prone; and the assault was 


_ over. The right-hand storming-party were already wavering in their 


attack ; and the disaster of their fellows turned wavering into retreat. 
All scrambled across the causeway, or struggled out of the moat as 
quickly aa they might ; leaving behind their dead and wounded. Even 
had the trumpets not sounded sharply the recall, it is more than 
doubtful if Alain de Beaumanoir would have found enow to have 
followed him in a third essay. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE DREAM. 


Very wroth was Sir Olivier de Clisson as he watched the failure of the 
first assault, though he knew not as yet the full extent of the disaster ; 
and he chafed yet more bitterly over the second reptlse; but when he 
heard of Yvon de Laconnet’s miserable end, and of Geoffrey de 
Kerimel’s death, his anger was turned into a great sorrow; for he had 
loved both of them well. He smote upon his breast with his clenched 
hand, as he cried aloud— 

“Now may God pardon me! In that for mere vain-glory I suf- 
fered my judgment to be overruled; and set on a needless hazard the 
lives of two valiant knights and many a good man-at-arms. Lo! here 
I make vow that if ever I win back to Rennes, there shall be said in 
the cathedral church a hundred masses each, for the souls of Sir Yvon 
de Laconnet and Sir Geoffrey de Kerimel; neither will I put harness 
from off my back till they be here avenged. It is well we came amply 
furnished with engines and bombards: we will have yon cursed castle, 
if we pluck it down stone by stone.” 

Nevertheless De Clisson first bade his trumpets sound a parley ; 
and sent forward his own body squire, to pray for leave to take up their 
dead and wounded without molestation. This was granted readily. 
When the corpses were brought in, several besides Geoffrey de 
Kerimel’s bore the same manner of death wound—a wound evidently 
inflicted by a single downright blow, that crushed steel and bone 
together. And some of the bluff Bretons glanced at each other rather 
ruefully, as they gathered round to look on the Free Companion’s 
handwriting. 

It was but natural that those withinside should triumph somewhat 
in their complete success ; which had been achieved too at the cost of 
not a single life, but only a few sharp flesh wounds. Long speeches 
were not in Brakespeare’s way at any time. He made no set oration 
to his garrison ; but for each and every one he had a kindly or cheery 
word. The rawest recruit there—and some there were who had never 
before seen a blow struck in anger—felt that he had not perilled his 
life for naught, in serving such a captain. 

The rest of that day passed quietly enough. - De Clisson set all his 
mind to the bringing up of his battering train, and to the construction of 
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those moveable penthouses called chatte-feux, which in all regular sieges 
were then employed to protect the miners and pioneers. For the last 
purpose, he used some of the trees just felled; and beams taken from 
some houses hard by: for the country folk had fled at the first news 
of the Breton’s approach, not guessing. in what humour they would 
come. Nevertheless, De Clisson forbade his soldiers to plunder, or 
treat any that they should meet otherwise than as friends; and would 
allow only such matters to be taken as were absolutely necessary for 
the sustenance’ of his troops, or the requirements of his engineers. 
Night fell before all things; were in order—it was slow and toilsome 
work dragging up bombard, trebuchet, and mangonel over the steep, 
rocky ground. So both besiegers and besieged lay quiet till the 
morning. 

When it was barely light the siege opened in earnest, and soon it 
became evident on which side lay the advantage. Setting aside their 
bombards, the French had brought with them engines infinitely more 

powerful than any to be found at Hacquemont; some of these last were 

of very antique make; and others had been hastily constructed of 
unseasoned wood, though with no mean skill. So the besiegers were 
enabled to do infinite damage, keeping just without the range of the 
missiles from within. De Clisson had great skill and practice in this 
line of warfare: instead of dividing his battering train and attacking 
at divers points, he brought its full force to bear at once, on one—the 
weakest point—that where the fruitless assault had been made; for 
there the plateau was broadest, and afforded most space for the work- 
ing of his engines, and there, was the longest space of curtain-wall 
betwixt the barbican and the nearest tower. 

The stone whereof Hacquemont was built, though of fairly durable. 
quality, was neither granite nor limestone; and had waxed rotten 
under the rain and frost and winds of two centuries or more. Before 
the bombards and other artillery had played on it for an hour, there 
were shrewd gaps in the curtain-wall; and more than one of the 
battlements had toppled down‘into the moat. That same moat, too, soon. 
ceased to be an efficient defence ; for the chatte-feux worked up slowly 
and surely to the very verge; and under their shelter worked the 
miners—filling up the ditch before them, not with a frail causeway of 
fascines, but with solid earth, on which, if need were, even one of those. 
great siege towers called. belfrois could be rolled forward in safety. It 
was all in vain that the besieged bent trebuchet, petrary and mangonel- 
against those solid penthouses; for the heaviest missiles harmed 
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nothing worse than planks and hide; neither could they work their 
engines in comparative safety as before ; for the fire of all manner of 
artillery from without was so heavy and well directed, that by noon 
several of the Hacquemont men had been slain outright, and many 
more been sorely hurt by splinters of stone. 

Brakespeare owned to himself at length, that his followers ‘were 
risking life and limb to little purpose ; so he bade them get under cover. 
Thenceforward the French artillery played on unanswered ; neither 
did the miners meet with any hindrance, whilst step by step they crept 
orward under their chatte-feus, till they reached the castle wall itself, 
and fell to work there with mattock and pick. Then the fire from the 
bombards and battering engines ceased, perforce ; for there was danger 
of hurting their own men—either by the rebound of missiles, or by a 
shot levelled too low. They were not suffered long to work in peace. 
Instantly that there was respite from the French artillery, the garrison 
gathered to their posts again; and soon a huge cantle of the battle- 
ments, already loosened by the enemy’s fire, thundered down on the 
top of the largest chatte-feux. The solid planks and beams cracked like 
straws under the weight; and scarce one of the miners thereunder 
escaped without maiming or mortal hurt. Quick lime, and blazing 
pitch too, came pouring down amain, so that the penthouses were 
often in a blaze; which could not be extinguished, without running 
the gauntlet of the arbalests and mangonels ranged along the walls. 

Nevertheless, the French worked on stubbornly ; and by sundown, 
by one means or another, there was a breach effected in the curtain- 
wall—nearly, if not quite, practicable. Then De Clisson sounded 
the recall. He knew that, sooner or later, the game must be in his own 
hands, and he chose—having made one false move already—to win it now 
by rule. He withdrew his chatte-feux—indeed they were so shattered 
and charred as to be of little further service—and returned to his 
encampment; leaving only on the plateau sufficient force to. guard his 
battering-train from any chance of sally. He bade his troops rest 
and refresh themselves as best they might ; for there would be sharp 
work todo onthe morrow. But he himself, according to his vow, ate 
and drank in his helmet, and lay down in full harness. 

The temper of the besieged was, as might be imagined, very 
different from what it had been on the evening before. There had been 
no brisk hand-to-hand work to warm their blood ; only the same weari- 
some roar and whistle of the artillery without; the same crash and 
crumble of stone around their ears; the same rattle of pick and mat- 
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tock under their feet. Many a man there thought within himself that 
night, that they were indeed fighting utterly without hope; yet never 
an one murmured or looked sad or sullenly on his captain when he 
came amongst them; and never a man, unless sorely hurt, flinched 
from his due share of watch and ward. It was very late when Sir 
doorway of the keep. 

“Follow me up hither, Will ””—the iniight said. “I bade 
bring up a stoup of Auxerre, and any viands that are to hand, into the 
presence-chamber. I have eaten nought save a manchet to-day; and 
thou, I wot, hast scarce fared better. Staeving is sheer folly, with such 
work as we have before us to-morrow.” 

The esquire followed, seemingly nothing loath; and they et 
both wine and meat set out above. 

“Sit thou down over against me””—Ralph said. Then, seeing the 
- other hesitated, he smiled—“‘ Nay, the time is something short for 
ceremony ; besides, thou and I have eaten and drunken together some 
few times, since we emptied thy wallet by the spring under — 
down.” 

Lanyon complied without more ado; and there was silence, whilst 
the two made play with cup and platter, like the valiant trenchermen 
they were. 

“‘ How old art thou, Will ? ”’—the knight asked at length, suddenly. 

The esquire looked up with rather a puzzled expression. 

“Good faith, my lord, "tis time since I cared: to 
a ay yee yet I should reckon them two or three over 


“ Ah; art thou.so much mime elder ? ”—Ralph replied—“ tiled 
bail-out thonghth Well: each of us in our fifty years, more or less, 
have head's busy fime—if not wot, then kage 
who die at four-score and ten.” 

“Yea so, my lord ”—the esquire assented—“ even if we have done 
now with both work and play. Howbeit I see not why this should be so; 

The knight shook his head. 

“Tt would matter little said— whether I my 
purpose or no. 
This I know of a surety.” 


Rising, he came round till he stood behind Lanyon's and aga 


to speak—resting one hand on the other’s shoulder. — 
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“I am not given to superstition, and I hold the reading of dreams 
to be an old wife’s trade ; nevertheless I am assured that I have gotten 
my warning. Yester-night I lay down as thou knowest, in the middle 
watch ; and slept presently, after the brisk day’s work. ThenI dreamed 
this dream. 

‘IT walked my rounds, as it seemed to me, on the walls yonder—at 
what hour I cannot say: it surely was not night, for the light of the 
Frenchman’s camp fires glimmered all palely ; yet never, even under 
storm, have I seen the day so murkily overcast. Moreover, the air was 
so heavy that I felt choking in my bascinet, and was fain to lay it by. 
As I walked on thus, bareheaded, and came to the north-west battle- 
ments—whereof scarce one is now upstanding—there advanced to meet 
me, one whom I saw instantly to be none of our own sentinels. It was 
a knight in fair rich armour, wearing a crested helmet, with its vizor 
down; and a surcoat much longer than those now in fashion. I chal- 
lenged as he drew near; demanding to be informed of his name, and 
whether he came as friend or foe. He answered in a low voice, but 
marvellously clear— 

“< We are not strangers altogether, though we met but once, and 
that long time ago. When thou hast looked on my face thou wilt judge 
in what guise I come.’ 

“ As he raised his vizor I drew back in a great wonder, and—I will 
confess it—in some fear. Truly I had looked on that face before; ay, 
Will, and so hast thou. It was on the evening when, up yonder among 
the dunes, I ran my first course with grinded spears. It was Loys de 
Chastelnaye ; and no other. As we stood together in the dusky light, 
I saw the gold chevrons glimmer on his surcoat. I knew it was a 
spirit I was talking with: yet I felt fear no longer. 


**Good my lord’—I said—‘I trust well ye come not as mine 


enemy, for I wot of no reason why there should still be feud betwixt 
us. In fair fight ye were sped, much to my sorrow; neither have I 
since willingly wrought aught against the peace of you or yours.’ 

“He smiled upon me—even as he smiled on that same evening 
when we washed the blood from his lips, and gave him to drink of 
water. 

“¢Thou hast rightly judged ’—he answered. ‘In all amity I am 
here to render thee one good office in payment for many. For, had I 
lived I could not have served this house of Hacquemont so wightly as 
thou hast done; and well thou knowest wherefore I love all who bear 
that name. Lo! now, I warn thee that within three days at the 
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farthest, thou wilt be even as I. Wherefore make thy peace with 
God as best thou canst; and fear not. There hath been much 
intercession made for thee of late, by one whose prayers may some- 
thing avail.’ 

“ Even whilst he spake the dusk behind him seemed to lighten ; and 
though I saw none approach, I was ’ware of a woman in bright white 
robes, standing close beside us. I knew it was the demoiselle Mar- 
guerite, before she lifted her veil, and before I heard her voice. Will: 
thou mindest how rarely sweet it was long ago. It hath sevenfold the 
music now. ‘Thus she bespoke me. 

“** Yea I also say—‘ Fear not.” For every ill that burdeneth thy 
soul since my cross was plucked from my neck, thou hast, in one shape 
or other, done penance; and within these days past—for as much as 
under sharp trial, thy heart waxed not hard—thou hast won much on 
Heaven’s mercy. Against the wrong thou may’st have done to others, 
there shall be set—I well trust—that thou hast wrought for the weal 
of me and mine. I kissed thee once, in sign of friendship. Lo! now, 
here in my dear lord’s presence, I kiss thee as a sister—lovingly.’ 

“With a right joyful heart I swear to thee, I knelt down before her, 
and she laid her lips here on my lanai but they felt so deadly cold, 
that I started and awoke.” 

The esquire had listened, sitting stock still; and, when he spoke, 
after a minute or two, he neither turned his head nor looked up. 

“ And my lord, in this your dream was there no word of me? ” 

“T have told thee all ”—Brakespeare replied—“ letter for letter, and 
well I wis I have forgotten naught.” 

Lanyon glanced up in his master’s face with a quaint humour on his 
own. 

“Truly, I was oversbold ” ”—he grumbled—“ to think that knight or or 
highborn dame, whether in flesh or spirit, would concern themselves 
greatly as to what would befall a battered old routier, Under your 
leave, I will prophesy for mine own self.. Your worship may remember 
certain words of mine when your hand rested on my shoulder,—even as 
to-day—a while ago: only that we were far out in the deep sea. 
‘ Whether ye sink or swim ’—I said—‘ I am minded to keep your com- 
pany.’ Sosay I now. Which founders first, is but small matter.” 

Just then the door at the lower end of the presence-chamber opened, 
and Gualtier De Marsan came in to inquire his lord’s further orders for 
the night. Ralph looked kindly on the esquire, and half pityingly too ; 
for the other’s face was very wan and weary. 
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“T have no more work for thee to-night. De Clisson is too wary a 
captain to attempt the breach darkling ; thus we must needs have rest 
to dawn. Iam minded to take repose; and I counsel thee, Gualtier, 
to do likewise. Thy strength is somewhat minished by sickness ; and 
I fear me it hath been overtaxed already. Trust me, I was not so busy, 
but that I marked how gallantly thou didst bear thyself before bull- 
head here”—he smote Lanyon on the shoulder—“ played his old sleight 
with the scaling-ladder. So rest you well while you may.” 

There was an eager, wistful look in De Marsan’s eyes, and it seemed 
as though he would have spoken: but if he had any such thought, the 
presence of the other esquire restrained him. With a low obeisance he 
turned and left the presence-chamber. 

That interruption, brief as it was, had broken the thread of the 
previous discourse, and the knight and esquire spoke no more together, 
save on mere matters of duty, that night. Hach understood the other 
thoroughly well, and was content to let things bide. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE STORM. 


Tue chapellan of Hacquemont was still at his post. It had been at 
first intended that he should go forth with Odille and her escort! but 
the old priest prayed so earnestly to be suffered to remain, that he at 
last prevailed; indeed it was not likely—unless by some unlucky 
accident—that harm would befall him. Whilst it was yet dark Ralph 
confessed himself and heard mass in the castle chapel. Many in the 
garrison, besides Lanyon and De Marsan, did likewise; albeit one of the 
spearmen who had come from over Alps was heard to mutter discon- 
tentedly in his beard—“ that their captain’s brains must be woolgather- 
ing. In the merry old days he would have found time for no such 
mummeries.” But this was not altogether so. The Free Companion 
from boyhood upwards had ever been rather a foe than a friend to frock 
and cowl; he had once lain actually under the Church’s ban, and for 
many years had been something more than irregular in observance of 
devotion ; but he had never thought blasphemously or, even lightly, in 
his heart of the faith of his forefathers—and now, looking Death calmly 
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in the face—he was minded to meet it, not like a Pagan, but like a 
chrisom, though sinful man. 


The breach in the north-western walls was, as has been aforesaid, 
nearly,if not quite, practicable, when on the previous evening the French 
artillery slackened fire; and during the night, the besieged made no 
attempt to repair it. Sir Ralph Brakespeare knew better than to 
exhaust his men’s strength in fruitless toil. Even if hewn stones and 
skilled masons had been at hand, their work would not have stood an 
hour, when the bombards and great battering engines were again brought 
to bear thereon. So all preparations against assault were made with- 
inside the breach, out of sight of the besiegers. 

Soon after dawn the French were astir: but contrary to the expec- 
tations of all in Hacquemont, no present attempt was made to storm. 
The night had brought counsel to Olivier de Clisson ; and he was little 
likely now to be led into error—either by his own impatience, or the 
rashness of others. More lives had been lost already before this worth- 
less fortress than had been spent in the capture of strong and wealthy 
towns; and the Breton leader determined within himself that he would 
use to the uttermost all his mechanical advantages, rather than shed 
another drop of blood in hairbrained emprize. So once again the huge 
battering engines began to play, all directed at one spot—the face of 
the breach. The missiles were so concentrated and so deftly aimed, 
that the gap was not greatly widened; but the heaps of disjointed 
masonry grew lower and flatter, till they became almost level—literally 
pounded to powder under the pitiless fire—and the ascent from 
without seemed hardly more difficult and steep than that of a 
rough mountain road; or, at the worst, the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent. 

About ten of the clock, De Clisson owned to himself that nought 
could be gained by further delay: so he bade his artillery cease and all 
things be made ready for assault. Hitherto the garrison had kept care- 
fully under cover—some in the keep itself, some in the tqwers on either 
side of the north-west curtain-wall; in the which, though somewhat 
shaken and damaged, there was still found sufficient shelter—but the 
instant the fire of the enemy’s artillery abated, a trumpet within the 
castle sounded the “assembly.” The Free Companion knew right well 
what that lull and stillness after the — portended; and mustered 
his men instantly at the breach. . 

The time was so short, and the eis so open, that little could 


be done to hinder the advance ofthe stormers: yet something the gar- 
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rison attempted by their leader’s orders—strewing here and there planks 
slippery with oil; and driving into every available crevice sharpened 
stakes or truncheons of lances, so as to make a kind of rude stockade. 
Throughout the siege the Red Cross of St. George had floated from the 
keep; but now, on either of the two towers flanking the breach, was 
planted a pennon. On the one was blazoned a rouge dragon, the device of 
Hacquemont ; the other—it had not been aired for many a day— 
bore the device of two splintered lances. 

The French advanced eight abreast—their onder resembling that of 
a modern column of sub-divisions—shouting the war-cries of their dif- 
ferent leaders. In the front rank marched Sir Alain de Beaumanoir, 
who claimed that honour in right of having been forbidden to try his 
fortune in the first assault. Next to him came Sir Tristan de la Roye, 
a very valiant Breton knight ; who, in the last campaigns under the 
Constable, had acquired great renown. Sir Olivier de Clisson himself 
was a little to the rearward. All the withinside of the breach was lined 
with armed men; how deep they stood could not be discerned from 
without. In the centre of these stood Sir Ralph Brakespeare, swaying 
the mace that had done such terrible service on the first day of the 
siege ; at either shoulder were his two esquires. 

_ The ill-fortune of his brothers-in-arms seemed to cling to Alain de 
Beaumanoir. He and his next followers were much injured by the. 
slippery planks and sharp truncheons of the stockade ; and, whilst the 
knight recovered himself from a stumble, a stone hurled from the battle- 
ments above struck him down with a severe, though not a mortal wound. 
But Tristan de la Roye and the rest pressed on undismayed; sparing 
neither themselves nor their fallen comrades, whom they pushed aside 
or trampled on rudely. The stakes all soon broken; and the oiled 
planks grew rough with blood and dust. So ere long, besiegers and 
besieged came fairly hand to hand. 

_ The last named were helped by firmer footing and vantage of ground ; 
for the upward slope of the ruins was still somewhat steep ; and at the 
crown of the breach, there was a kind of rampart of disjointed stones 
and fragments of masonry—not much more than knee high, but still no 
light impediment with a determined enemy beyond. Then there ensued 
a combat both obstinate and cruel. Spears were almost useless in the 
close mellay ; and all the work was done with mace, glaive and gisarme- 
Mere weight of numbers in their rear would have kept the foremost 
assailants from retreating, had they been so minded ; but the stubborn 
Breton blood was fairly roused ; never a man of them flinched, though 
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one after another dropped in his tracks, and scarce a foot of ground was | 
gained, 

If from without the shouts went up lustily of “ Clisson! Clisson!” 
and “St. Yves Bretagne!” no less lustily rang the answer from within 
— Hacquemont ! Hacquemont! St. George Guienne!” Though the 
defenders too were falling fast, the gaps were filled as soon as made. In 
that front rank Ralph Brakespeare and his two esquires—all the three as 


yet unhurt—bore up the brunt of the battle. Sir Tristan de la Roye 


himself was down, choking in his blood — a dexterous stroke, dealt by 
Gualtier de Marsan, had cloven through his camail, just beneath the 
fastening of his helmet—and the press was so great, that his esquires 
could not win for their lord breathing-space, or even drag him from 
under trampling feet. Even whilst the din was at its —* a clear 
imperious voice made itself heard ever and anon— 

“ Bretagne! Bretagne! Hardis mes gars ; point ne trebuchez !” 

And that voice came nearer and nearer ; till Olivier de Clisson him- 

self stood in the forefront of his men—almost within arm’s-length of 
Ralph Brakespeare. 
* Then there came a lull in the fray ; ; for, as though by tacit consent 
the meaner combatants on either side drew back a little—most lower- 
ing their weapons—as those two famous champions were set face to face. 
So far as could be judged through their heavy plate armour, they 
seemed very fairly matched. The Breton might have been some two 
inches lower in stature ; but his breadth of shoulder and depth of chest 
were marvellous ; and even on that unsteady footing—every stone was 
slippery now with blood—his brawny limbs bore him up like a tower. 
Save during the brief parley from the barbican those two had never 
met; and the vizors of both were closely locked now: nevertheless 
through instinct, or that freemasonry which exists only amongst men 
of their peculiar stamp, each guessed at once to whom he was opposed, 
and made himself ready accordingly. 

Sir Olivier de Clisson carried only his great epée d’armes. | Seeing 
this, the Free Companion cast down beside him his dripping mace, and 
bared his own blade. The Breton bowed his head as if acknowledging 
a courtesy: then—‘ 4 nous deu«”—he said between his teeth; and 
the duel began. : 

There was no fear of foul play from the followers of either champion : 


the rules of chivalry were so well understood and so rigidly enforced _ 


in those days, that the meanest who rode under knight’s pennon knew 
better than to infringe them. The strength and skill of the comba- 
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tants -were so evenly poised, and both were such rare masters of their 
weapon, that for a while no great damage was done. Blows, that 
seemed as if they must needs have been deadly, were either warded 
altogether or so turned that they fell slantwise ; but, as the fierce 
delight of battle overmastered them, they grew less careful to guard, 
and more eager to strike. Red drops oozed through two or three gaps 
in De Clisson’s armour of proof; and his blade had bitten deep more 
than once through the joints of the other’s Milan harness. Still they 
smote on without let or stay, till it was almost a miracle how mortal 
sinews could support such a strain—unrefreshed by a second’s breath- 
ing space. None that looked on that passage of arms had ever seen 
the like; and De Clisson himself in after days, was wont to quote as 
the most notable feat of his famous life, his having held his own 
so long. 

It was ended at length; in this wise. The Breton, in fetching a 
desperate stroke, over-reached himself, and stumbled slightly forward : 
before he could recover himself, the Free Companion’s blade descended 
in full swing on the crest of the other’s helmet. The edge was sorely 
notched and blunted: nevertheless it clove sheer through the outer 
plate, and. crushed the steel coiffe down on the brain-pan. Olivier De 
Clisson dropped as one dead—blood streaming from nose and mouth 
through his vizor bars. 

The Free Companion made no attempt to follow up his victory ; he 
dropped his epée d’armes—in that last blow it had been so injured as to 
be well nigh useless—and catching up his mace stood ready for the 
attack. Howbeit none of the assailants offered to advance, till two 
Breton squires had raised their lord’s body from the spot to which it 
had rolled, and borne it to the rear. It was a stricken hour before the 
remedies of the camp-leech conquered the obstinate swoon ; and it was 
days before the swimming left Olivier de Clisson’s brain, or that his 
hand was steady enough to couch lance. 

That the Bretons were for the moment greatly discomfited by their 
captain’s fall, may not be doubted, but the panic lasted not long; nor 
was there any lack of leaders. The attack was renewed more savagely 
than ever ; as if another disgrace were to be atoned for. Mortal thews 
and sinews are not iron and stone; and bulwarks of bolted granite go 
down often enough, before the incessant lashing of the surge. It was 
only natural that the small defending force should at length be thrust 
back by the mere weight of the living torrent harled against their 
front Bywerv inch cf enct lives: yet ston ho ston the Hacque- 
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midst of which rose the keep.. 

Just then, Ralph drew back a pace or two out of the mellay ; and 
said some words in an undertone to one of his Italian veterans, who had 
been fighting close to his shoulder. ‘When the tide of battle fairly 
turned, and the day looked utterly desperate, the five soudards had 
thrust. forward and closed round their captain ; just as you may see 
the old hounds pressing to the front when the pack breaks from scent 
to view. The routier nodded his head without speaking; and, forcing 
his way backward through the press, entered the tower on the right. 
Thence, in a minute or so, he emerged, carrying Brakespeare’s own 
pennon with which he disappeared into the keep. 

When the space grew broader—so that the assailants could bring 
their weight and numbers better to bear—it soon became apparent how 
fearfully the garrison was overmatched. But they were too well trained, 


and too ably manceuvred, to make a disorderly retreat; and still pre- 


sented so strong a front that there was no chance of their being sur- 
rounded, as they fell back slowly on the open doorway of their last 
stronghold. The Bretons pressed on more and more furiously ; incited 
partly by the confidence of success, partly by the desire of cutting off 
their enemies from the keep—or, at least, of entering with them pell- 
mell : for, if the door were once shut and barred, there would still remain 
the storming of the steep narrow stair. Nevertheless the men of 
Hacquemont made good their retreat; disappearing one after another 
through the low dark arch ; till Brakespeare himself, who was hinder- 
most of all, stood within a fathom of the threshold. 

No—not quite the hindermost. 

Ralph had cleared a half-circle in front with a moulinet of his 
terrible weapon ; and his foot was planted for the backward spring that. 
would have. carried him within the doorway ; when he saw something 
that changed his purpose. Throughout the mellay—both at the breach 
and in the courtyard—Lanyon had been side by side with his lord; 
fighting in his own dogged fashion, and taking no heed of divers flesh 
wounds and bruises that would have gone near to disable many. He 
was well aware that it behoved to gain a moment’s leisure to bar the 
door in the face of the assailants : so, when the Bretons made their last. 
fierce charge, he hurled himself right in the teeth of their left flank— 
knowing that oftentinies the sudden onslaught, even of a single man, 
will for a second or two hold several in check. He never doubted but 
he should be able to fight his way back over the brief space that divided 
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him from the keep; and this, perchance, he might have done, had not 
one of his sollerets slipped on a stone, so that he fell forward on his face 
right under the feet of his enemies. The esquire’s prowess that day had 
made him a marked man. He was scarcely down, when some half- 
dozen were upon him, hacking and hewing with glaive and battleaxe ; 
like woodmen riving the trunk and limbs of a tough felled oak. 

This was the sight that checked the Free Companion in the act of 
his backward spring. 

The passions of those who, from youth upward, have made fighting 
their trade, are not easily stirred by mere change of blows, howsoever 
hard; up to this time—save perchance, for a brief space during his 
combat with De Clisson—Ralph had kept himself perfectly calm and 
cool. But now the blood surged hotly through his veins, and mounted 
to his eyes. Only once before in all his life had the real Berserkyr fit 
possessed him ; and then as now, it was at Hacquemont. He gnashed 
his teeth as he swore that, dead or alive, his old comrade should be 
with him to the last; and plunged headlong into the press, striking 
such blows that made all that he had heretofore dealt seem but boy’s- 
play ; and shouting the war-cry—disused now for — a day— 
Brakespeare! Brakespeare ! ” 

Some two or three of the Bretons—brained before they were well 
aware—fell athwart Lanyon as he lay prone: the others recoiled, fairly 
appalled, crying out “ Sorcery ;” or that “ the fiend was among them.” 
Before this panic passed, the Free Companion had lifted his esquire in 
his arms, and borne him into the tower ; the door of which was instantly 
barred behind him. 

Without staggering or faltering, the knight penitel his burden up 
into the presence-chamber, where all who survived the garrison were 
gathered together; and sat down on the ledge of the dais, supporting 
Lanyon’s head on his knee., 

**Unhelm him, one of ye—he must have air.”’ 

As Ralph spoke he threw back his own vizor. The esquire’s armour 
was hacked almost to fragments ; there was scarce a hand’s breadth of 
body or limbs ungashed ; and one sword-wound under the left arm-pit 
would have sufficed to let life out had there been none other. His 
cheeks were too deeply tanned altogether to lose their colour; but the 
brown was flecked and streaked with ashen-grey; and the lips were 
already contracting, so that the strong white teeth showed betwixt. 
Nevertheless, after a minute or so, there came a stir in the lower limbs 
and a gurgle in the throat; then Lanyon opened his eyes. Those eyes 
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were not so dim and hazy, but that they saw at once who leant over 
him, and whose hand held his own fast. For a second the dying man’s 
glance wandered aside, to where his comrade stood, holding the black 
pennon—once so famous among the Free Lances: then it rested again 
on his master’s face, and dwelt there. : 

“Farewell till our next meeting, old friend,’—the knight said, 
quietly—“ and God requite thy true service better than I have done.” 

Lanyon’s lips began to work; and those who stood by heard a 
ghastly semblance of the surly chuckle, which showed that, after his 
own stolid fashion, he was relishing a jest. Then he gasped ont these 
words, one by one. 

Messire—Ralph—I—founder—first—despite—the dream.” 

The last syllables mingled with the death rattle. A few seconds 
later, Brakespeare loosed very gently the clasp of the corpse’s 
fingers. 

“ Draw him aside, so that he be not trampied on,” the knight said, as 
he rose. His face had settled down again ; and bore no sign of grief or 
pain, oreven of the heat of battle. In the same measured voice, in 
which he had once before made brief oration to his garrison, he 
thus bespoke them. 

“Good friends and followers: whilst we have brief breathing space 
‘ —for the door below will yield to nought less than engine or bélier—take 
counsel, I pray you, for your own safety. Hardily, thus far, have ye 
stood at my back; I render you hearty thanks therefor; but I now 
discharge each and every one of you from such duty—nay, I earnestly 
urge that ye will risk your lives no further. Too many lie dead with- 
out there already ; to such as remain the French will surely show fair 
quarter. Iam under a vow to fight. here @ outrance, but none such 
binds any of ye. Wherefore I counsel you to ascend to the platform up 
yonder, and make what terms ye will for your own selves with them 
below; leaving me here to do as seemeth me good: only let French 
hands, and none of yours, pluck down St. George’s banner. And so 
shall ye be free of all shame or blood-guiltiness, in sight both of God and 
man.”’ 

The thing may sound incredible now-a-days ; but in those times— 
whether for good or evil—men actéd not by our standard and rule. 
Amongst those who listened to the Free Companion, there was neither 
dispute nor doubt. They cried out with one accord—praying their 
captain to forbear such words; for they all were ready to stand by him 
to the death. Brakespeare, as he thought, had well nigh done with 
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earthly vanities: yet his heart swelled with soldierly pride at this last 
proof of his power, and his cheek flushed a little, as he bowed his head, 
saying simply— 

“Tt is well.” 

Then he beckoned to the esquire De Marsan; who, all this while, 
had stood somewhat apart. 

“Reach me down, I pray thee ”—he said—* yon epée d’armes that 
hangs behind thee on the wall.” 

Having unsheathed the weapon, the knight went on speaking : 

“Messire Gualtier; when on the morrow after Poitiers, Prince 
Edward gave me right to wear gold spurs, I was a poorer man than thou 
art—ay, and nameless to boot—yet had I not merited the grace so well 
as thou within these last days, hast done. Kneel down, then. There 
is much blood on this hand of mine, yet nought that should disable it 
from bestowing accolade; and for this purpose I use the sword, long 
worn worthily by Philippe of Hacquemont, thy good lord and mine.” 

Drawing his breath so hard that it sounded like a sob, the 
esquire knelt reverently down; and Ralph laid the blade on his 
shoulder, saying— 

“Rise, Sir Gualtier de Marsan. Be brave and fortunate.” 

As the new-made knight gained his feet, the eyes of the two 
men metinalong steadfast gaze; and a great weight was lifted from — 
Gualtier’s soul; for he knew then of a surety that Odille’s husband 
was aware of, and had forgiven all. 

“T have one thing more to do””—the Free Companion said. “ Bring 
hither my pennon.” 

When it was brought, he looked on the banderolle attentively, turn- 
ing it over and over. Then he wrenched it off the staff; and tore it 
into shreds betwixt his strong fingers, as if it had been made of tissue. 
The bitter significance of the action escaped none who stood by; and 
with hearts sad, if not sinking, they waited for what was to 
follow. 

All this while the besiegers had not been idle. When the door was 
first closed some few smote on it with mace and curtal-axe ; but it was 
too strongly plated to yield to such puny weapons ; so they were fain to 
wait for battering-ram. There was no lack of such things in their 
camp; and ere long there was brought a beam of about the thickness 
of a small ship’s-mast, heavily shod with iron, and furnished throughout 
its length with rope beckets. A score of archers, standing ten on either 
side, laid hold of these, and with their full strength swung the ram 
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against the door. The first blow fell just as the last shred of the pennon 
fluttered down at Brakespeare’s feet; and stroke followed stroke,, till 
the door was fairly forced from its hinges and came clattering in. 


Now the lowermost stair of the keep did not wind likethe upper : 


one; but came straight up into the presence-chamber. Yet it was 
both steep and narrow ; so that the storming it could be no light matter, 
But the Bretons had waxed furious under repulse ; and their leaders had 
spared neither reproaches nor gibes, while they waited without. If the 
foremost had hesitated to enter, they would have been thrust forward by 
their fellows ; so the stairway was soon full, and echoing with the clash 
of steel. The assailants both within and without the tower, shouted 
their war-cries aloud: but the defenders answered never a word—they 
fought not the less savagely because they fought mute. It skills not to 
relate the incidents of that last passage of arms, which differed little 
from many that have gone before. It suffices to say, that after the 
foining had gone on for ten minutes or more, Ralph Brakespeare and 
Gualtier de Marsan, though both sorely wounded, still stood where 
they had first taken post—on the fourth step below the stairhead. 

Despite of this, the event could not long have been doubtful. Sir 
Guiscard de Keroualles, of whom mention before has been made, was a 
very wary veteran. Casting his eyes around, as he stood in the court- 
yard, he soon devised a fresh mode of attack. The scaling-ladders that. 
were tall enough for the battlements, were useless here; but two of 
these bound together, reached easily the top of thekeep. Sir Guiscard 
himself mounted first, and may others followed unopposed, till the 
platform at the summit was crowded. Then the Bretons, who, by their 
captain’s order, had hitherto kept silence, raised a great shout; and 
poured down the upper stairway, and through the open door at the 
upper end of the presence-chamber. Before the Hacquemont men were 
_ well aware, they found themselves taken in the rear. 

There was a rush back from the stair-head instantly. Brakespeare 
and De Marsan, unsupported from behind, were borne back, perforce: 
by the mere weight in their front ; and the mellay recoiled to the body of 
the hall. This lasted not long; the sturdiest of the garrison saw that 
fighting on against such odds was mere self-slaughter ; cries of “sur- 
render ” went up all round ; and one after another cast down his weapon. 
Two men only, neither cried for quarter, nor ceased to smite—Brake- 
speare and De Marsan. But Gualtier was weak with loss of blood; and 
his sword-arm utterly weary, so he was soon borne down and lay in a 
swoon on the flagstones. 
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Yet was not the fray quite ended, nor Hacquemont quite won. For 
in the centre of the hall there still was turmoil and clash of steel, and 
medley of voices—some crying out to “slay,” and some, but these were 
few, to “ spare”’—and in that mid eddy Ralph Brakespeare’s mace still 
rose and fell. Twice he was beaten to his knee, and twice rose again—: 
hurling back his assailants, as a brave bull, though a-dying, shakes off 
the ban-dogs. 

But, during the second struggle, the fastenings of his helmet burst ; 
and, when his bare head rose again half a span above the sea of helmets, 
the crisp, grizzled brown hair was red-wet. He swept his left hand 
across his brow—for the blood well nigh blinded him—and whirled his 
mace round once more. His arm seemed not a whit less strong and 
dexterous than when, with one blow, it brained Geoffrey de Kerimel ; 
and once again the assailants drew back from its sweep. For a 
second or two, the Free Companion stood almost solitary in their 
midst; reared to his full height, and with a great light in his steadfast 
eyes. It was a strange sight, that struck most there, either with 
wonder, pity, or fear; and something like a hush ensued ; but almost 
immediately this was broken by a hoarse voice, crying— 

Sus au sorcier !” 

And a savage-looking archer stepped out of the throng in the knight’s 
rear, and smote on his bare head with his gisarme. 

Without a moan or a struggle, Ralph Brakespeare pitched forward 
—dead before his forehead touched the flagstones. 

When De Clisson heard what had been done, he was very ill-pleased 
thereat. He averred that he had rather, than a thousand golden crowns, 
have taken the Free Companion alive, sith he had not slain him with 
his own hand. And very rueful waxed the knight’s countenance, as he 
looked at the gaps in his muster-roll, and counted up the cost of the 
siege ; for the booty found in Hacquemont hardly amounted to a month’s 
pay of a hundred spearmen, and the castle itself, as a fortalice, was 
scarce worth the winning. 

So. De Clisson departed ; leaving behind a force sufficient to guard 
and repair the place ; and letting the old garrison go where they would 
—first binding them by oath not to bear arms against France. With 
him, too, went Gualtier De Marsan, but not as a prisoner : for the new- 
made knight—having satisfied his honour and discharged his duty as 
esquire—was not minded to persist in bearing arms against his natural 
sovereign. He became liegeman of France again; and by dint of good 
service found favour both with King and Constable. 
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‘When the news of what had been done at Hacquemont came to Bor- | 
deaux, and the ancient merchant whe had the packet in charge deli- 
vered to the Lady Odille her husband’s letter, the widow’s mourning for | 
many day’s after was real. It was embittered, too, by some sharp twinges 
of remorse : for a while, she thought that nothing would fill the void of | 
the great love that she had never valued till now. Nevertheless, two | 
years later, when Gualtier de Marsan urged his suit, she listened readily ; 
and, during the brief peace of Bruges, they were married. ‘The inter- ; 
cession of Du Guesclin easily obtained for Odille’s husband the investi- | 
ture of all the fiefs of Hacquemont. 

There, for many years, those two dwelt—very happy, i in a grave quiet 
way; for old times were never quite forgotten—and children grew 
up around them, who listened eagerly to the story of the puissant cham- 
pion ; who once saved Hacquemont with his single arm ; and afterwards, 
by his desperate defence, made it famous through France. 

Over Ralph Brakespeare’s grave in the castle chapel was laid a fair 
marble slab ; whereon were graved a name, a date, and an escutcheon. 
The escutcheon bore—not the arms of Hacquemont, but a device better 
fitted to the life, the fortunes, and the death of the strong soldier, who 
early in life cut himself adrift from kith and kin, and struggled 
onward as a nameless man—the device of. 

Two splintered lances crossed on a sable field. 


THE END OF BRAKESPEARE. 
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BY GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


United States’ Consul at Nantes. 


CamprivGe, Massachusetts, best known as the seat of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is one of the pleasantest of that circle of suburban towns 
which surround Boston, and which afford an airy retreat, at the close 
of the day, to the merchants of the capital. “The University town, it 
is true, affords but little variety of landscape scenery ; it stands upon 
a broad, fiat plain which is bisected. by the river Charles, and is 
bounded, on the side toward Boston, by what is called the “ Back- 
Bay,” an arm of the sea which nearly surrounds the metropolis, and 
merges into marshes further on. A long bridge, passing over the 
“Bay” and the lowland, connects Boston with its pet University. 

The most popular mode of conveyance is what the Americans call 
the “ horse-car’’—a sort of railway carriage set upon tracks and rapidly 
drawn by horses. The horse-cars start at frequent intervals from the 
summit of Bowdoin Hill (one of the three hills on which Boston 
stands), and will set you down, in less than half-an-hour, opposite the 
group of University buildings ; while, by riding a quarter of an hour 
further you reach the imposing portal of that most beautiful of 
American cemeteries—Mount Auburn. Let us suppose ourselves cozily 
seated in one of these horse-cars, and observe the general features of 
the panorama as far as the University. We discover our companions 
in the car to be of that miscellaneous character which one reasonably 
expects to find in a public conveyance, in a republican country. 
Negroes, apparently in prosperous condition, and strikingly in contrast 
with the same race further South, are not seldom your next neigh- 
bours ; Irish Jabourers and working women have an evident fondness 
for enjoying, for once, a practical equality with their betters in a con- 
veyance free to all; in the Cambridge car, too, you will not fail to 
meet a sprinkling of University students, whom you will remark as 
generally younger and more jaunty than Oxonians; and besides, 
literary men, merchants, tradespeople, and ladies going to and from 
town on shopping excursions. Our horse-car rapidly descends Bowdoin 
Hill, and we soon find ourselves whirling over the bridge. Here we 
have an extensive view of Boston and its environs. Behind us rises a 
symmetrical hill, on whose summit stands the yellow-domed State 
House, far above the surrounding buildings; the sides of the hill are 
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} covered thickly by tall brick houses; here and there appear spires and 
t factory chimneys. To ourright lies the broad, flat city of Charlestown, 
ie with its busy navy yard, and the plain granite shaft of Bunker Hill 
i, monument rising from its midst; a little nearer is East Cambridge, a 
stupid place, smoky and grim, standing on a peninsula. The most 
agreeable prospect is that to the left; here you see a range of graceful 
hills, covered with foliage in summer, dotted over with elegant 
suburban residences ; and at their feet the homelike towns of Brook- 
line, Roxbury, and Brighton. As we leave the bridge and enter 
Cambridge, our first impressions of the University city are by no 
means agreeable. At first appear a few straggling wooden houses— 
mostly carpenters’, coal depots, pauper boarding-houses, and dirty 
“‘bar-rooms” ; along the street a few sickly trees, dust-covered ; total 
absence of comfort everywhere. Progressing further, we reach a 
more thickly settled quarter ; the buildings are larger and neater; the 
people seem more intelligent and well-to-do; the street is wider and 
more shady, and the air more pleasant. Soon the car makes a sudden 
turn to the right, and we find ourselves in a spacious thoroughfare, the 
centre of that newer part of Cambridge which is called Cambridgeport. 
A short distance further we come to a gentle hill, which the car 
ascends slowly enough to enable us to take note of the elegant rural 
residences on either side. At intervals are thriving hedges, tasteful 
gardens, and lawns, and pretty shaded avenues. Groups of students 
begin to appear, not in gowns and caps, which are eschewed in 
American universities. They are straggling along, student-fashion, at 
least those who are coming toward us; others, going in the direction 
of the University, hasten to be in time for “recitation” ; mostly jaunty 
and snobbish in dress and demeanour, some studious and sallow, deep 


laughing boisterously as they go. School girls, meeting them, glance 
furtively out from beneath dainty little hats, and having passed them, 
go giggling homeward. Occasionally faces pass, which we rightly 
conjecture to be those of University professors; members of that sober 
calling are seldom without some outward eccentricity which betrays 
their bent. The community, as we pass over Dana Hill, is looking 
decidedly more scholastic; there is a repose, a dignified quiet and 
dreaminess about the neighbourhood which foreshadows the seat of 
learning. From the windows of the frame houses, right and left you 
may see students hanging, who reside out of college, in luxurious 
dressing-gowns and smoking-caps. Once in a while you observe, 
within the windows, a student in deed as in name, pyramids of lexicons 


in books as they hurry by ; others, marching off sturdily for exercise, - 
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piled up before him, his hands plunged into his hair, the frown studious 
on his brow; this one is looking forward to the plaudits of “ Com- 
mencement Day.”” And now, as we approach the University, the 
dwellings and their surroundings are striking for a homely and unpre- 
tending beauty. Plots of green lawns, inclosed by tasteful fences, 
interrupt the irregular street; huge elms stand on every corner, and 
bend gently over almost every house ; gardens, well kept, lay over the 
terrace sides ; and croquet wickets hold quiet empire over little spaces 
here and there. The only sounds are the chirping of birds, the 
occasional laughter or screaming of the students, and the constant 
tinkle of horse-car bells ; now and then the deep clang of the “ Great 
Tom” of Harvard. A sudden curve brings the grounds and buildings 
of the University full in view. The horse-car passes along its broadest 
boundary, and you see in succession, the beautiful Gothic library with 
its blue stone pinnacles, the great marble hall of recitation, the new 
Museum of Anatomy, of solid granite and with French roof; in the 
background, the massively plain Appleton Chapel, and, distributed 
without regard to order or symmetry, the ancient dormitories of brick 
which formed the original group of University buildings. 

The University grounds, as all Cambridge, are a dead level; the 
lawn is intersected by paths and avenues, and these are bordered by 
stately rows of elms, which, in summer, shade nearly the whole space. 
There is here that significantly studious quiet which best befits the 
seat of learning; a student, or a group, or now and then a citizen, 
crossing the grounds, are the only symptoms of life; except that, at 
the close of a recitation, a class, with much ado and noise, comes’ 
tumbling out of the marble hall, more boisterous, ruder, more boyish 
than the Oxonians. These scatter, after a moment’s frolic, to their 
several rooms, to give place to another class, which comes rushing in, 
and pell-mell launches itself on the benches before the sedate professor. 
At the farther corner of the University grounds (where you observe a 
Parthenon-like edifice, which is the Law School, where Story once — 
taught), our vehicle stops in the middle of a small, busy, by no means 
handsome square—“ Harvard Square”—where the shops are, the Post 
Office, and the Town Hall—the only busy, wide-awake quarter of 
“old Cambridge.” Here is the junction of the horse-car railway ; 
you may diverge thence in half-a-dozen directions. One notes in 
passing a cozy little book-shop at one of the corners of the “ Square” 
(which is really triangular) and, likely enough, a bevy of students, or 
learned professors in spectacles, delving into the recently issued books ; 
this is the “ University Book Store.” 
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Our object being to hunt up some of the celebrities who have 
found a congenial home in the vicinity of the University, we will 
change horse-cars, and enter that which announces itself as bound for 
“Mount Auburn” ; for the same road which conducts to the end of 
fame and all mortality—to the stately tombs of the dead, passes also 
the dwellings of the two most famous of living American poets. This 
road, over which passes yearly some sorrowful train, bearing to the 


last resting-place one of great or good renown, is yet cheerful and 


grateful to the sight. It winds and curves many times, as if loath to 
lead too quickly to the silent habitations beyond; and always conducts 
beneath trees of generous verdure, beside pretty embowered cottages 
and noble mansions, green slopes and lawns, and through a landscape 
in cheerful and graceful repose—seemingly without and beyond the 
world of strifes and jars. You have hardly had time to feel the 
pleasant sensations and thoughts produced by a contemplation of this 
rus in urbe inhabited by scholars, when you are set down opposite the 
gate which leads to the house of the poet Longfellow. It is buta 
three minutes’ ride from “ Harvard Square’; so near, that on any 
morning you may see the poet, disdainful of carriages, walking with 
brisk, light step, to the Post Office for his daily mail, which you may 
also see him opening and attentively reading as he comes back 
again. 

It is certainly a grand old estate, this residence of Longfellow’s ; 
almost too grand, indeed, to harmonize with one’s romantic notion of 
what the abode of rhyme-compelling genius should be. It is such a 
house as the untitled family aristocracy of America are wont to delight 
in, very ancient for the new world, built with that substantial massive- 
ness and unpretending plainness which symbolize the characteristics 
of pre-revolutionary generations. A simple, low, stone wall, settled a 
little by time, separates the square lawn from the street ; half way rises 
a high, plain, wooden gateway. Looking with ease over the wall, the 
passer-by may survey at leisure the residence of the poet and its sur- 
roundings. On either side of the walk from the gate to the house is a 
pretty simple lawn, carefully kept, unvaried by trees. In the centre 
is a fountain which, however, is covered with moss, whether by neglect 
or through the fancy of the proprietor, we know not. A small terrace 
surrounds the house, which is a few feet above the lawn; steps con- 
duct one up to the huge, slightly ornamented door. On either side, 
and at the back of the house are some large, handsome elms, beyond 
them a neat, but plain garden. Around the edge of the walls 
which separate this estate from neighbouring ones, are groups of 
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tall lilac bushes, and other shrubs. At the side of the house 
toward the University is a cool porch, roofed, supplied with benches 
and chairs, and looking out upon a graceful clump of elms. This 
porch is one of the favourite haunts of the poet; very often he 
is to be seen there towards evening, bare-headed, walking or con- 
versing with his children. The house itself is of wood, high, with 
slightly slanting roof, old-fashioned windows fancifully decorated at 
the top with an old look which is charming to the lover of antiquities, 
and by its homeliness without, seems to invite to cozy cheerfulness, to 
roaring fires, to genial welcome within. It has long ago been painted 
yellow ; the paint, at frequent intervals, has disappeared; still the 
house looks venerable, not at all slovenly. If it did not possess, in its 
present occupant, a living and most interesting attraction, it would 
still have a charm to all, as a specimen of the mansions of the pro- 
vincial aristocracy, when Massachusetts was still a province; and to 
Americans, because it has a history connected with the events of the 
Revolution. The spacious old rooms now occupied by the poet, were 
once, at a memorable time, the abode of America’s most illustrious 
son: the writer of lyrics has taken the place of the actor of epics. 
When, in the early days of the War of Independence, Washington was 
elected by Congress to the command of the colonial army, English 
troops had possession of Boston. The siege was formed by concen- 
trating the patriot troops in the neighbouring towns. Washington 
went to New England to direct their movements in person, and fixed 
his head-quarters in convenient Cambridge—in this same venerable 
mansion where Longfellow now lives. Thence he sent out his orders, 
general and special ; here convened, in anxious déliberation, the little 
knot of patriot officers, unskilled in war, collected from farmhouses 
and laboratories, to drill by manual and learn the art of sieges. Within 
this door passed the wealthy merchant, Hancock, who had turned his ' 
thoughts to “rules” and “orders of the day”; gruff Samuel Adams, 
a Puritan Mirabeau, putting his finger exactly on the pith of the 
trouble ; rewards for the capture of these two had just been proclaimed 
over in Boston. In these quietrooms, given up now these many years 
to the Muse, whence come out ever and anon gracefullest gems of the 
rhythmic art, a plan of campaign was drawn up, experienced ex-royal 
- Lieutenant Washington supervising, ex-merchants, doctors, farmers 
advising—all agreeing, too, and at last succeeding ; unity, a rare thing 
in revolutionary councils, ever prevailing. Washington did not stir 
from this Longfellow’s house till he could go in triumph. It is no 
wonder, then, that Americans visit this old place with mingled feelings 
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—that they find here a reminiscence as well as am attractive presence ; 

and while gazing at the home of the first of native poets, revert to that: 
troublous time when there was for America but the grim poetry of war. 
In seasonable hours, visitors are admitted to see the interior; anyone 
whom you may meet on the way will tell you that the poet’s hos- 
pitality is proverbial. In taking advantage of the privilege, you need 
not despair of catching a glimpse of the poet himself. You may see 
him through a half-open door, busy at his desk; you may find him 
frolicking with his children in the hall; it is not even unlikely he may 
come out, and welcome you, though a stranger, and with winning 
courtesy offer to guide you through the rooms which have a peculiar 
interest. On the left, as you enter, is the poet’s study ; on the right, 


the parlours; at the back of the study, the dining-room. - There is. 


little to describe ; suffice it to say that the interior is what the exterior 
has promised—home-like simplicity and comfort. 

Low studded rooms ; a wide, cheerful-looking hall; parlours substan- 
tial and cozy, with certain little indications here and there of the presence 
of a scholar, and of a home-like womankind. The study of the poet is 
simple and elegantly furnished; a high desk, near the window, where 
Mr. Longfellow sometimes writes, standing, is, it may be conjectured, 
that piece of furniture which will be most valuable as a relic—if, as 
may be the case, it is thereon that his poems are written. 

The family of the poet consists of two sons, who have arrived at 
manhood, and three bright, merry, charming little daughters. The 
reader has not forgotten the terrible accident by which, some years 
ago, Mr. Longfellow lost a beautiful and universally-beloved wife—a 
lady of family, of most graceful culture, and a kindness of heart which 
will long be remembered by the neighbourhood in which she was the 
most shining, though most modest ornament. Since that frightful 
event, the husband has been a changed man. Those who remember 


him in his happy married life—who recollect the genial exuberance of . 


his spirits, the cheerfulness of his disposition, the warmth of his 
welcome, the bright wit which flowed constantly, the buoyancy 
of a soul upon which shone the sunshine of life, and athwart 
which a cloud never seemed to pass—note with grief the expression of 
settled melancholy, the love of solitude, and the quickly grown white 
locks which one sees to-day. Still Longfellow is not so far changed 


but that the kindness of heart, the old warmth of friendship, the old — 


love of the bright and beautiful things of the world, and of letters, 
still exist. At times, and not seldom, that noble and now venerable 


face lights up with genial cheerfulness, the sparkling brilliancy of 
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speech comes out, and it is evident that sorrow has caused no decline 
of intellectual vigour, no bitterness of temper, no diminution in the 
old love of mankind. Let us, without impertinence, take a few notes 
of the poet’s personal appearance, as he passes us of a morning on the 
way to the “Square.” A man above the middle height, and although 
not stout, solid and well-proportioned; head now a little bent, a 
noble, poetic head, with long, waving hair, nearly white, reaching 
almost to the shoulder ; forehead high and square, the hair brushed 
well back; blue, brilliant, genial eyes—true eyes of a poet, which 
observe everything ; a long nose, a long moustache, which creeps down 
and joins a flowing white beard that rests upon the breast ; the hair and 
beard not too sprucely arranged, carelessly and naturally disposed ; 
the whole countenance strikingly handsome, active, wide awake, beam- 
ing with unusual intelligence; of late patriarchal, the face of a poet 
philosopher, a fine and hitherto impossible study for the artist, for no 
artist has yet fixed a just portrait of Longfellow on canvas. His 
face needs the touch of an old Master; Titian would have done it 
worthily. The broad forehead is wrinkled rather with sorrow than 
great age, for the poet is not yet beyond the prime of life ; he is much 
younger than he looks to be. But it is a very different, and if a more 
patriarchal, certainly a far nobler face than that which one sees in 
frontispieces, representing him in early manhood. The dress is neat 
and plain ; tasteful, far from ostentatious, by no means careless, or of 
the silly-romantic, Byronicorder. It is of that character which is not 
noticeable in any way ; the highest art, as we conceive, of dressing. 
The gait of the poet, as he walks observant of all things, is brisk, 
straightforward, with a slight swaying to and fro, like the gait of one 
who is used to walking much. When he meets an acquaintance he 
stops, shakes hands cordially, and has a pleasant word for all. His 
manner is so simple and frank, so entirely modest and unconscious, so 
like that of the unfamous well-bred American gentleman, that every 
one is at ease with him in a moment. It is easy to see that Long- 
fellow is quite free from all affectation—not only from that stupidest 
of all, affectation of eccentricity in dress, but also from other subtler 
affectations, which by some innocent minds are taken for greatness: 
for it is not to be concealed that some of our most genuine literary 
geniuses are the veriest snobs in the world, and really, among their 
greatnesses, seem to have this weakness, that they think eccentricity 
an emblem of genius. Thoreau was a snob, and it would be hard to 
persuade the world of sense that in hermitizing himself he did not — 
(possibly half-unconsciously) bow in part to the never-spoken rule for 
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geniuses “to be odd.” Dr. Johnson was an arrant snob, with his 
post-tapping, and mumbling, and rudeness to ladies; the hooting of 
street boys was but light punishment, and failed to correct the inborn 
snobbishness of his nature. Was not Burke’s dagger scene in the 
House of Commons snobbish? There is yet a lingering suspicion 
that Goldsmith’s stupidity as a talker was feigned, and some of the 
finest of the poets in our present century were deplorably weak after 
this manner. Byron was not a genius in his own conceit, without 
that silly collar and the uncovered neck ! 

We have spoken only of the dead; but those who have seen or 
heard described some of the great living stars of letters, both in 
England and in America, know that the failing is not obsolete. It is 
refreshing, then, to say of Longfellow, that here is a genuine great 
poet, unrivalled in the literary annals of his own country, famous to 
the ends of the earth, and conscious of it; a man, too, who enjoys 
rightly the world’s praise, and is happy to be held in grateful honour ; 
yet who is a simple-hearted, modest, genial, unaffected gentleman, 
neither unduly proud nor eccentric, but truthful throughout, in ex- 
ternals and internals, in manner, deed, and word. He seldom in con- 
versation alludes to his own works; when others speak of them, is 
neither garrulous about them nor unduly constrained ; refers to them 
pleasantly and naturally. He contemns pedantry, and is remarkable 
in adapting his conversation to the persons with whom he converses. 
He will not “ talk about Homer to his gardener,” nor politics (though 
he takes a keen interest in them) to the ladies. Since his sore 
bereavement, he has mingled but little in society, receiving socially 
only the more intimate of his friends and visiting them, but never 
appearing at receptions or in public. His associations with literary 
‘men is as close, however, as of old. Mr. James T. Fields, Senator 
Sumner, Mr. Agassiz, or Professor Lowell, may often be seen walking 
with him through the quiet streets of Cambridge, or seated by his 
side in the cozy old-fashioned porch. The poet lives in the midst of a 
community which can appreciate both his literary genius and the 
amiable traits of his personal character; the. neighbours are mostly 
scholars, too thoroughly so to be pedants ; the vicinity of the University 
renders access easy to one of the finest libraries in America; and the 
wealth of Harvard has enabled its government to secure the services 
of the ablest scholars, so there is congenial companionship enough for 
a man of Longfellow’s scholastic tastes. Perhaps there is no society 
in the United States so thoroughly cultivated as that of Cambridge, 
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liberal hospitality among the people, only found where cultivation is 


general. Here are congregated many of the great lights of Unita- 


rianism; many, too, of the lesser lights—parishless clergymen deep in 
books ; and in Cambridge the learned body mingle with and are a part 
of the community, democratically averse to cliques, and quickly appre- 
ciative of merit, exist where it may. It may, therefore, be imagined 
how congenial is a residence in the midst of such a society to a man 
of Longfellow’s social and refined temperament; and no one can 
wonder that he is so much attached to the stately old-fashioned 
“Washington’s Head-quarters,” as to have often declared his wish to 
spend there the length of his days; neither will there be found any 
who will grudge one so justly esteemed by all the world the fulfilment 
of it. In politics, Mr. Longfellow is understood to be of the Radical, 
New England school; but he seldom mingles in political affairs. He 
is Unitarian in sect, and attends the service at the University 
(Appleton) chapel, where he is usually to be seen on Sunday mornings, 
his three beautiful children beside him. Has the reader ever per- 
chance hit upon that exquisite little gem, “The Children’s Hour” ? 
one of the most simple, natural, and joyous of home pictures extant; 
from which one gathers how great a delight to the poet are his 
children, whom, one by one, he describes therein. Three beautiful 
bright-eyed, ‘merry little girls cluster around the wifeless father’s 
knees, climb up about him merrily, as he sits in his easy-chair, and so 
besieged him that he says— 


“T thought of the Bishop of Burgen, 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine.” 


- All Bostonians are familiar with a little group in photograph, 
which peeps out from almost all the picture windows. It has 
some fanciful name, but the faces are the faces which cheer 
Longfellow’s hearth-stone. This little group are the poet’s chief joy 
and consolation. He spends much of his time with them, making 
himself rather a companion to them than a governor, and joins them 
alike in their studies and their sports. Almost daily he walks with 
them in the pleasant, quiet promenades, which are accessible in 
all directions from his house. He is often seen with the two 
younger tripping along on either side of him, their hands in his, the 
elder in front, and all conversing eagerly, and laughing with him—his 
own face beaming with the joy-pride of a happy father; a more 
beautiful and poetic picture than one often sees—a truthful one, with 
no sham of affectation. Thus are these later days of the poet being 
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passed—among children who are his great delight, with friends 
between whom and himself there is natural sympathy and appre- 
ciation; in the midst of scenes, studious, historical, and romantic, 
surrounded by all the comforts of life—by the simple luxuries which 
his simple tastes desire; where there is quiet, and yet convenience; at 
peace, wherein he may still, and will, we ardently hope, for these many 
years to come, occasionally send out to his wide-spread audience of 
thousands, not seeing him and unseen by him, more verses wherewith 
to charm them. 

On the next estate to that of the “ Washington Hesd-esaea? 
lived, till within two years, a genius of a far different sort—as truly 
practical as Longfellow is brilliantly fanciful, and enjoying a renown 
perhaps almost as extensive. The house, standing back from the street 
and sheltered by lofty trees, is a modest, plain, white frame building, 
without the least attempt at ornamentation, not observable except for 
its quiet and cozy simplicity; while, next door, “ Evangeline,” 
“ Hiawatha,” and the ‘‘ Wayside Inn” were being spun out of the 
poet’s brain, here there was going on a busy tinkering at the English 
language ; a “ perfecting of the theory of defective verbs,” as Carlyle 


says, and of regular ones too; nouns, and “nouns in action.” The. 


long work of Dr. Johnson was being lengthened and completed; for 
here was the study of Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, whose “ Dictionary,” 
ponderous and well worth the scholar’s pondering, was receiving its 
final touches. Doctor Worcester was an eccentricity of the amiable 
sort; a dry, plodding scholar—retiring, fond of a small circle of 
friends, and among them bright and genial, but not fond of mingling 
to any great extent in society; in his best element when in the midst 
of his manuscripts, his old classical and new, and the dusty works of 
the lexicographers, great and small, who have intervened between the 
first and himself. Having no family except a sympathetic wife, there 
was always a stillness about the “man of words,” in striking contrast 
with the noisy merriment at the “‘ Washington Head-quarters.” 
Doctor Worcester, in his latter days (he diedin 1865, at the age 
of eighty) seldom walked abroad, his limbs being affected with slight 
paralysis. He was, however, a constant attendant at Christ Church, 
the Episcopalian, and walked slowly there and back on Sunday 
mornings, accompanied by Mrs. Worcester. He took daily exercise, 
driving in a curious old-fashioned buggy, with an equally queer old- 


‘fashioned, tumbling, jolting horse, all in harmony with the quaint 


occupant within. It was a curious sight to see the venerable lexico- 
grapher, rumbling along slowly over the pleasant suburban highways, 
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keenly enjoying the brief relief from his plodding labours. Few, 
however, knew him, so retired was he in all his habits, so intent upon 
his great work, his association with the other literary celebrities in the 
neighbourhood were not intimate. A tall gaunt man, thin and appa- 
rently feeble, his lower limbs hardly sufficing to carry him at the 
slowest pace; his hair long and grey, curly towards the shoulders ; his 
face”spare and short, with, however, a broad forehead and dullish blue 
eyes, hidden beneath spectacles. In manner, he was simple and 
cordial; his welcome was always gracious; his hospitality unostenta- 
tious, but always pleasant. His voice was high and feeble, and in the 
later years of his life his hearing was very much affected. A stringent 
moralist and earnestly pious, he was the model of a quiet Christian 
gentleman. His charities, unseen, were discovered, after his death, to 
have been wide spread and well directed. He died possessed of an 
extensive property, consisting chiefly of lands and houses in the 
vicinity of his residence, where he had lived for many years previous 
to his departure from earth. Although a graduate of the rival 
University of Yale, Dr. Worcester’s literary career had always been 
identified with Harvard. The latter university adopted his dictionary 
as an authority in preference to that of Dr. Noah Webster, patronized 
by Yale, where the latter also graduated. In the United States, 
Worcester’s Dictionary is generally preferred among scholars for 
orthography, and that of Webster for accurate definitions; the scale, 
on the whole, appears to be turning in favour of the latter, due in part, 
perhaps, to the essays recently published thereon by the distinguished 
American philologist, the Hon. George P. Marsh, now minister at the 
Court of Florence. 

Passing up the same street (or road rather, it is so rural and 
winding), called “‘ Brattle Street,” a short distance, we reach a small 
brown house with two monster elms before the door, the residence 
lately of the widow of Henry Wheaton, the author of ‘ Wheaton’s 
Elements of International Law.” The venerable lady, in her extreme 
age, was the centre of an elegant and refined circle, and shone almost 
as brilliantly in conversation as when ambassadress at Copenhagen 
and Berlin. She was the model of an intellectual lady of the old 
school, full of interesting recollections of courts and the past genera- 
tions of American celebrities, and still retained evidences of early 
beauty and the fascination of manner which once charmed the present 
King of Prussia when Crown Prince. Further on are two snug, old- 
fashioned houses, embedded in foliage and flower-gardens, moss-roofed 
—qnuiet, dreamy old places enough; in the first one which vou 
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approach lives George Nicholls, the celebrated annotator; and in 
the next, Charles C. Little, the great Boston publisher, son-in-law of 
Wheaton, and the greatest landed proprietor of Cambridge. little 
off the main street, on a pretty little way which ascends a gentle hill, 
and which is named after Sparks the historian, resides in a neat 
French cottage, the Rev. James Walker, formerly President of Har- 
vard University (and the best-beloved of the century), famous, also, 
as one of the most eloquent and powerful of the Unitarian clergy, yet 
a modestly-appearing, undemonstrative man—lame, with sandy hair 
and prominent nose, and always wearing a bright, intelligent smile. 
Whenever it is known that Dr. Walker is to preach, multitudes flock 
to listen; there is something about his sermons and his manner 
equally pleasing to scholars and to the unlettered. As an essayist on 
moral and mental philosophy, few Americans are his equals; as a 
neighbour, he is social and unpretending; as a conversationalist, 
delightful to listen to. Dr. Walker’s reign at the University is re- 
membered with loving respect; no man so thoroughly understood the 
art of governing temperately, graciously, firmly, and effectively withal 
—so governing, that the institution was vigorous and orderly, yet so 
that there dwelt in the hearts of the students a universal respect and 
affection for their chief magistrate and counsellor. 

Let us continue our jaunt on Brattle Street. Further on in the 
direction of Mount Auburn, until a turn in the road brings into view 
the monitory white-shining shafts and the chapel pinnacles of the 
cemetery. At this point a deliciously cool and picturesque little 
avenue starts off to the left—more a shady lane than an avenue. We 
now seem to be (though are not) in the broad country; for the 
avenue is of that patched, turfy nature which a scarcely-used country 
road exhibits. Narrow paths run in under trees along its sides, 
hedges divide the public way from the private estates within. A very 
few houses are scattered along on the left, and at the end of the 
avenue, some of the old-fashioned sort; others modern, in the French 
style—models of elegant comfort. On the right of the road is but 
one extended estate; there is a miniature forest of trees scattered 
about the lawn, some of fruit, others ornamental; vegetable patches ; 
a well-kept hedge surrounding all. After passing along this boun- 
dary for a while, we come to a high gate; beyond it is a long, broad 
walk, on either side of which are shrubs and flowers all the way ; in 
the distance, at the end of the broad walk, is a large ancient mansion, 
plainly adorned with a sort of wooden farade. At the back and on 
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the sides of the house are orchards, gardens, and shrubberies. It is 
snugness itself, this and its surroundings. There is. a very dreamy. 
look about it. One does not in the least marvel when told that here 
is the abode of another poet; the air of literary: seclusion, of poetic 
taste for rural things, of the otiwm cum dignitate of prosperous letters, 
is all about the place. There is a certain carelessness about the trees 
and shrubs, a graceful negleet of trim neatness (which is not poetic). 
Then, when one knows that it is the home of a poet, the name of the 
estate, ‘‘ Elmwood,” strikes harmoniously upon the ear; a place, above 
all others, to move the fancy. of an impressible soul,.if there is leiswre 
to abide and wait for it to move. The right man then lives in the 
right place—James Russell Lowell. Fortunately, he being of an 
ancient and wealthy family, this drowsy, old, romantic place fell to 
the share of its quickest-witted and most appreciative member. The 
present proprietor’s father, Rev. Dr. John Lowell, was an eminent 
man, a parson of rare merit to New England eyes; but “ Biglow 
Papers” have got beyond the paternal sermons, have fairly eclipsed 
all the reverend propoundings. Those who have seen Lowell in his 
daily life, in the midst of his books, among his trees. and flowers, 
surrounded by the little odds and ends of authorship, know how 
keenly he enjoys his unfashionable but poetically-luxurious patrimony, 
and how fully he is the loving genius of his habitation. He, more 
than any living, is to be called the peculiarly representative poet of 
America. As a caricaturist of the genuine Yankee countryman— 
rather, we should say, as the portrayer, for he hardly exaggerates 
—he is without parallel. The humour of Sam Slick and of Artemus 
Ward consists in carrying Yankeeism to the extremest travesty. 
Walking about in Yankeeland, you find few such. The humour of 
“ Biglow Papers,” to American minds, consists in its startling and 
amusing truthfulness. There are Hosea Biglows in every New Eng- 
land village ; you cannot walk a mile in the country without meeting 
one—twang, homely wit, rugged sense and all. Lowell is a Yankee 
dealing with Yankees, as the “Mr. Snob’’ of Thackeray was a snob 
dealing with snobs ; Lowell, however, being no more like Hosea than 
Thackeray was like the ludicrous creatures of his brain. Living, as he 
does, among Yankees, and seeing much of the prevailing rustic type, 
alive keenly to their salient points of character, their manner of viewing 
things, their spicy rural wit, and quick to transfer the picture from mind 
to paper, imitating and readily versifying the exact language and pronun- 
ciation, he is beyond all competition the first portrayer of the Yankee 
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character in America. One is surprised, after reading “ Biglow Papers,” 
to find what manner of man Professor Lowell is; more still, when he 
hears his rich, sparkling conversation, clothed in the best of English, 
and bearing evidence of a rare scholastic culture. The versatility of 
the poet is remarkable; he turns as easily from a “ Biglow” sketch to 
a philosophical dissertation on current politics, as Sheridan did from 
“The Rivals” to a harangue from the benches. of the Opposition. 
Some of the most trenchant political essays which have lately ap- 
peared in America were his productions; several, in the “ North 
American Review,” commanding the attention of the whole country. 
In common with a large majority of Northern men of letters, Lowell 
is Radical, and may in politics, be ranked with Emerson, Phillips, 
Sumner; bitterly hostile to the President and Secretary Seward, 
and favourable to putting the negro on a full equality with 
the white citizen. Among the small coterie which has for years 
braved public opinion (before the question of abclition was ripe) in 
advocacy of negro freedom, Lowell was, perhaps next to Wendell 
Phillips, the ablest champion of the oppressed race. There is a little 
volume of lyrics. and poetical stories, album scraps, acceptations of 
gifts in verse, and so on (which Ticknor and Fields have put out, 


blue-and-gold bound), which illustrates still further the rich variety of 


Lowell’s mind, and which is to be found in almost every American 
parlour. Mr. Lowell succeeded his rival, neighbour, and friend, Long- 
fellow, some six or seven years ago, as Professor of Modern Languages 
and. Literature in Harvard University. Among his duties in this 
capacity is that of delivering a series of lectures, in the course of the 
winter, on Modern Literature, to the senior class. It is a rare treat 
to listen to them. They are the production of a cultivated and most 
facile mind, strongly prone to humour, and above all eminently 
capable of holding the attention of all his auditory. They are not 
the less instructive because they abound in apt anecdotes, and are rich 
in{pertinent and well-timed illustration. Among other subjects, the 
lectures treat of Dante, Shakspeare, Milton—those who mark epoehs 
in modern letters; and one of the lectures (the richest of all) is on 
‘“‘ English humour,” in which the lecturer manages to blend a com- 
pendium of knowledge with a multitude of laughter-exciting stories. 

The voice and manner of delivery add greatly to the charm of the 
lectures; neither, indeed, would be effective before a miscellaneous 
audience assembled to hear a political discussion. Professor Lowell is 


not fitted for “stump speechifying”; and, although a keen lover ot 
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politics, it is seldom that he will appear in public to advocate his 
views. His voice is sweet and even rather than strong, his manner 
gentle and elegant rather than demonstrative; and to be a successful 
stump orator in America needs much gesticulation and lungs of iron— 
brains are, unfortunately, not an essential, and are not apt tp be appre- 
ciated by the commune vulgus. With such audiences, however, as 
Lowell has, consisting not only of the most advanced University 
students, but often of the élite of the literary circles of the 
literary centre of America, only the highest culture, the most 
chaste finish will pass current. Those who have heard his lectures, 
and also those of his predecessor, are able to compare the delivery and 
prose style of the two most eminent of American poets. As a lecturer, 
Lowell must be confessed to bear off the palm. Longfellow’s manner 
was plain and to a degree monotonous ; his voice had not that melo- 
dious charm which belongs to Lowell’s; he took much less pains to 
please in the mere manner of putting forth his ideas. His language 
was not so neatly fitting to the subject and the audience ; on the other 
hand, he was less fastidious, less, so to speak, epicurean in his use of 
words. Lowell, in everything appertaining to him, possesses an inimi- 
table grace and finish such as is not conspicuous in Longfellow. Both 
are ripe scholars, accomplished linguists especially ; their pursuit, con 
amore, of the riches which lie deep down in the living languages, is 
equally zealous. Longfellow is the most profound in the classics, and 
his favourite studies appear to be Italian and Spanish letters ; those of _ 
Lowell, of German and English letters. Lowell is far the more facile 
of the two, in versification especially his composition is almost marvel- 
lously rapid; that of Longfellow deliberate with much forethought, 
and the results of this difference are evident in a comparison of their 
respective productions. The friends of Professor Lowell who are 
privileged to see him in his house and to sit at his table, are often 
delighted by sparkling impromptus, the thought of a moment suggested 
by a passing incident ; epigrams follow each other in quick succession, 
none of which fail of pith and humour. We have heard it said that 
the “ Biglow Papers ” were mostly composed thus, quickly, on the spur 
of the moment. The poet seldom re-writes, and his manuscript 
usually goes to the printer with hardly an erasure, as it was first jotted 
down. Occasionally one finds in the printed copy indications of haste, 
then again there is a freshness and point which more than make up for 
the delinquency, and which is far better in its effect than if it had been 
the subject of deliberate revision. This can never be said of the pro- 
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ductions of Longfellow, which appear with their last finish. The 
mental and moral contrasts between Longfellow and Lowell are in 
harmony with the contrast in their personal appearance and social 
character. While Longfellow appears venerable, and looks to be much 
older than he is, Lowell is youthful in manner and appearance. Both 
are remarkably prepossessing ; Longfellow inspires veneration, Lowell 
admiration. The latter who is verging on fifty seems not more than 
thirty-five; in his way, too, he looks the poet. His hair is ofa rich glossy 
curling auburn, long, parted over the centre of the forehead, and without 


perceptible grey hair. The features have the regularity of an Apollo 


Belvidere, the forehead is beautiful—high, white, broad, and gently 
receding; the nose straight, thin, sensitive; the mouth covered 
by a thick auburn moustache a shade lighter than the hair, is 
full, and amiable in expression; the chin is round and even, 
wherefrom extends a long beard of auburn. But the poet’s eye is 
his best feature, large dark blue, gentle; full of sentiment, sparkling, a 
true poet’s eye. Lowell is rather below middle-height, is straight and 
well-built, has the small hands and feet which are supposed to come 
of aristocratic descent. In dress he is jaunty, studiously prim, 
every garment is exactly fitted and quite in the fashion. To see 
him at a little distance, your guess as to his age would wander down- 
ward by at least twenty years. His step is so brisk, so easy and 
buoyant, that his gait adds to the deception. He is one of the most 
social and genial of men; easy of access, always bland and courteous, 
quite devoid of any stiffness, fond of talking and always talking char- 
mingly, he entertains a stranger as handsomely as if he were an old 
acquaintance. One never is tired of his conversation ; once introduced 
into his society, and you can hear the constant flow of his witticisms 
and descriptions for hours without a thought of weariness. He always 
has something to say, is never at a loss for a thought, or a word, or an 
apt illustration; is well primed with quotations from all books and 
tongues, yet uses them without ostentatious pedantry, always with 
effect. Thoroughly human in his tastes and proclivities, not ethereally 
disdaining a pipe or a merry meeting now and then, but enjoying 
them to the fullest, like smaller men; fond of ease, yet practising 


- the theory that all work that is worth doing, is worth doing well. 


He is, equally with Longfellow, free from all snobbish affectation of 
the oddities of genius, whether of the greater or the smaller sort. 
It is a rare privilege to visit Lowell in the congenial privacy 
of his study. It is a small room at the rear of the house, the 
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windows looking out upon the shrubberies and garden, and shaded 
with trees. The walls are covered with book-shelves laden with the 
treasures which the scholar-poet’s taste has collected. Rare editions of 
the old poets and philosophers, English, Italian, and German, ‘are not 
wanting. There are histories, books of sketches and travel, political, 
and literary pamphlets, evincing the variety of their possessor’s interest. 
A large open old-fashioned fireplace, surmounted by a high mantel- 
piece, takes up nearly the whole of one side of the room; before 
this is a writing-table whereupon are scattered books, pamphlets, 
letters, scraps of manuscript, blank paper, pens, and inkstands, by no 
means primly arranged. On the mantelpiece is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of little ornaments, souvenirs, and utilities ; and you will not fail to 
observe that pipes, cigars, and other convenient apparatus for smoking 
are distributed about here and there, hinting to you that Lowell is 
wedded to “the weed.” It is here usually that he receives his friends, 
and indeed all who call upon him; and there are not a few who will 
recollect the hours passed there before a blazing fire as memorable. 
The ease of the host’s manners, the utter absence of all snobbishness, 
ihe readiness with which he enters into conversation and brilliantly 
sustains it, the new ideas which keep coming to the surface, the veri- 
table poetry which constantly characterizes his conversation, and the 
great extent of his esthetical learning, make the hours pass so swiftly 
and agreeably, that one always deeply regrets the moment for bidding 
him adieu. A cozy old-fashioned room, plainly adorned, but with that 
most welcome adornment to lovers of letters—a multitude of books— 
everywhere scattered indications of the presence of one deep in lore, 
and a cheerful air of comfort which takes possession of you the moment 
you enter. It is from hence that the “ Biglow Papers,” and the charm- 
ing little lyrics have gone forth to be in the lips. ofmen all over America 
and England. As an instructor at the University, Professor Lowell is 
well liked by those students who are sincerely desirous of learning, for 
he is thorough, and imparts knowledge with clearness and accuracy, 
which greatly assists in the progress in a language. We would gladly 


‘pursne our subject further and describe the persons and houses of 


others, equally well known, who live in Cambridge ; but the space we 
have taken up has already gone beyond our anticipation, and warns 
us to defer other descriptions to some future day. 
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THERE were three of us in Molyneux Brownjohn’s office—that is to 
say, in that particular office of the Department for the Suppression of 
Inventions, which a paternal government devoted to Molyneux Brown- 
john when he found it convenient to attend from eleven till three. It 
was a very pleasant apartment in the first floor, with a comfortable 
easy-chair, a big writing-table, a convenient mahogany press for 
containing sherry and biscuits, a thick (if dusty) carpet, and a red- 
baize inner door, to keep out sound and baffle intrusive inventors. 
Not but what intrusive inventors were met, as it were, on the very 
threshold of their brutal attempts by three hall-porters, who occupied a 
sort of dim glass greenhouse in the lower lobby, where they were 
alternately engaged in eating something out of one half of a newspaper, 
while they read the other half, and in intercepting the misguided 
visitors who sought Molyneux Brownjohn and his colleagues without 
valid reason. The apartment in which we sat combined an air of 
business and pleasure, by means of a peerage, a post-office directory, 
a breech-loader, a saddle, a couple of riding-whips, a pair of rusty spurs, 
and the debris of-refreshment, consisting of the bone of a mutton-chop, 
a tin canister of pic-nic biscuits, a remainder of dry sherry in a 
black bottle, and a‘box of “Veveys.” He had a title in his family, 
had Brownjohn, and it was probably to this that he owed a “talent 
for organisation,” of which he was not a little proud. Perhaps 
it also had something to do with his previous career in an accredited 
governmental post at Batavia, and with his occupancy of the com- 
modious office in which we were then seated. My companion ‘was 
a common friend, known in some club circles, in his own set, as 
a wit—not yet fully developed, but of amazing promise. While 
Brownjohn was impressive from his firmness —twirled his tawny 
moustaches, looked at you unflinchingly with his large, wistfal eyes ; 
wore a curly-brimmed and obtrusive hat, on one side; and stood with 
his remarkably-fine legs rather wide apart, as he bit his “Vevey” into 
an angle of forty-five degrees of incidence; Harold Fortescue was 
remarkable chiefly for his indecision, a quality which he delighted ‘to 
render abject, as a contrast to, and protest against, the assumption of 
his friends, few of whom refrained from inflicting their advice upon 
him because ‘the was not only idle, but amiable, and therefore poor and 
young—so young that he could only stroke a smooth lip. Anything 
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more comically deprecating than the laugh with which he received 
Brownjohn’s announcement of the reason for calling us to meet him, 
I never hope to hear again. 

“T’ve made up my mind to start an evening paper!” 

“ When you've started it, it will run away with you, and you'll get 
hurt,” grinned Fortescue. 

“Nonsense. You're always such a fool, Harold. I can tell you 
some men are going to put money in it, and it must pay. Look at 
the “Times ;’’ look at the “ Globe,’”’ and the “ Observer,” and Bell’s 
Life,” and they, none of ’em, are founded on such a notion as mine ; 
don’t you see. The Race-course, and the Recreations of the people, 
and publish at a penny for a broad sheet. This is in confidence of 
course, don’t you know. You'll help me, I’m certain, when you 
know the scheme. Harold, I’ve got you down for something, at a 
hundred a year—hundred and fifty nominal.” 

We both swore we'd help him. Fortescue smiled feebly, as though 
he’d like to see a quarter’s salary in advance: in fact he hinted as 
much ; but Brownjohn said this was very serious, and it was no good 
to spoil it with tomfoolery. 

We both looked very grave. ‘“‘ Who’s to edit it ?” said I. 

“‘ Bracebridge has been spoken to, and he says it’s a capital idea. 
If we can only, don’t you see, get him, why, his name’s worth some- 
thing to us. Look at his farces and his extravaganzas; they’re all 
of ’em the rage, and, begad, clever ; don’t you agree with me ?” 

Of course we agreed with him. We all believed in the ability as 
well as in the wit and industry of Bracebridge; but still, just as a 
gentle inquiry, was it to be a dramatic or a comic publication ? 
Bracebridge was a household name for both these walks; but when 
you came, don’t you see, to the matter of fact—the, the, what do you 
call it? mere padding of news and politics, and that sort of thing, 
to say nothing of the work of editing -—— 

“Well, there’s Taversham ; he’s just brought out a second piece at 
the Osnaburg, a great success, and, don’t you see, up to this sort of 
thing; wrote for the magazines, and, begad, clever. If he'll be a 
sort of sub-editor—not by the name of sub, of course, but to help 
Bracebridge—why, there you are.” 

At this point, and while Fortescue was elaborating a joke, which, 
as it were, died in silence, one of the hall-porters, who was dis- 


tinguished by baldness and a stiff leg, came to announce a “ person of 
the name of Faiist.” 
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“That’s the printer—a shrewd fellow that, I can tell you; show 
him up, Higgins—had to do with all these sort of things; Faiist has 
published no end of papers: the ‘Tickler,’ and the ‘Blue Lion,’ and 
‘Jocular Jehosophat,’ and, some people say, the ‘ Squinter ;’ but that 
he denies. At all events, he’s had experience, and, would you believe 
it, he’s been after an office already.” 

“He looks as though an officer had been after him,” whispered 
Fortescue. 

“Harold, if you can’t be business-like, you shan’t, begad, have 
anything to do with the concern. It isn’t your money that’s in it, I 
suppose 

\ “No, I suppose it’s all yours,” said I, coming to the rescue; “ but 
I’m glad I haven’t anything in a concern where there are so many 
defunct periodicals to haunt the printing office.” 

Faiist appearing, in the shape of a stoutish shifty-eyed man, in 
a pale perspiration, Brownjohn put one of his feet upon a chair, gave 
the rim of his hat an extra angle, and began to examine him in a 
lofty, oratorical manner, suggestive of the way which he had found 
most efficient with the natives in Batavia, Faiist was a little uneasy ; 
looked, in fact, as though he, too, had his reminiscences—of an examina- 
tion by a Commissioner. All that he had to say was that there was 
a house to let, close to all{the principal theatres and places of 
amusement, where a shed at the back could be turned into a “ com- 
posing-room”’ (we didn’t know what in the world he meant), and 
there was plenty of room for engines and machinery in the basement, 
when it was once dug out, paved, lighted, and fitted with a saddle- 
back boiler, and an artesian well. All that was wanted was, of course, 
the money. As to this paper; what did they call it ?—whatever it 
was, it was a pretty idea certainly; but what was one paper? why, 
he’d turned out six like that many a day; and as to printing it in 
prismatic colours, leave that to him. What he wanted was, a couple 
of daily papers, and then two or three in the evening, with, say, a 
weekly journal or two, and a monthly magazine, to keep the men 
employed ; and, of course, Capital—nothing could be done without 
that; and there you were. 

It was a great spectacle to see Brownjohn looking at this wonderful 
man, who spoke of such undertakings in an even, low tone of voice, as 
though he was full of a suppressed energy, like a steam-engine with 
the furnace damped down. If Brownjohn had been Robinson Crusoe, 
conscious of having become the proprietor of a highly-educated Friday, 
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and not quite knowing how to put his accomplishments to immediate 
personal account, he couldn’t have improved on the expression. 

An apple-faced man, in a white waistcoat, a big watch-guard, and 
tight fawn-coloured continuations, was standing in the doorway hold- 
ing his hat in both hands, as Faiist went out. 

We all knew him, and though Bracebridge and Taversham were 
in the passage, they were not at all surprised to hear Brownjohn ask 
him for the odds on Walkingshaw, and tell him to “put” something 
on the favourite. If Tipster sent “tissue” for the new paper, we 
might depend on him, especially as the proprietors were Tipster’s 
patrons, and were men who went in with their own races, and knew 
as many stable secrets as Tipster himself. 

Bracebridge was a man of business—a character not inconsistent 
with being a very lively wit, and what criticisms in dramatic journals 
call “an established caterer to popular amusement and a true son of 
Momus.” More than that, he had been educated at a university ; so he 
turned up a pair of large wristbands, selected about half a gross of 
quill pens, estreated the blotting-pad, plunged a pen deep into the 
inkstand, and asked what was the first business. 

Brownjohn, after directing the attention of the listless Fortescue to 
the example of energy and determination presented to him by the 
celebrated person of whose career he was suspected of a wish to 
would be— 
become a humble follower, announced that the title of the paper 

“What?” said Bracebridge, preparing with a severely practical 
air to write something in large capitals on a sheet of foolscap. 

“The ‘Unicorn.’ ” 

The strain of -self-repression had been too great, and the smile 
which had already been rippling over the beaming countenance of the 
fature editor, exploded into laughter. 

Taversham stood with his hands in his pockets shaking like a 
jelly, and making no effort whatever to control his emotion. It was 
characteristic of this ‘rather bitter humourist to langh when he pleased 
without apologizing ; but this habit was mitigated by the fact that he 
laughed at himself as often as at anybody else. Brownjohn was loftily 
deprecatory. 

“You don’t think the title a good one, eh? NowT think differ- 
ently. What-we want is something original ; something that nobody 
has-ever thought of before, and that will catch the eye; and what 
could be ‘better than this ?” 
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As he said “ this,” ‘he produced with dramatic effect a large broad- 
sheet, with the word “ Unicorn” printed at the top in crimson letters, 
a quarter of a yard long. We were all struck, especially Bracebridge, 
who had an eye for colour. 

“Tt’s to be a prismatic paper, isn’t it ?”” he murmured, “ printed in 
all the colours of the playbill.” 

“Then why not callit ‘The Harlequin,’ and intwodnee ‘a neat 
border of spangles ?’’ said Taversham. 

“Tt will be merged into a serious paper, that’s why it’s called the 
‘ Unicorn,’ ”’ muttered Fortescue. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, Uni-corn will very closely resemble One Bunyan.” 

“You ghastly idiot,” said Brownjohn; “you ought, begad, to be 
locked up in an asylum. What I think about the title is, that i 
expresses that the paper is—don’t you know, something uncommon 
and all that ; and then the Unicorn, if you’ve ever read natural history, 
always comes out at night, and for an evening paper——”’ 

This was too much, and the laughter became general, even Brown- 

john joining in in a concessional way. 

After extracting so much amusement from a friend’s sling we could 
do no less than regard the “ Unicorn” as a success, and the title was 
adopted with acclamation. 

“Now, perhaps you'd like to goand see Faiist,” said er to 
Taversham. 

“No, I can’t, I’ve a rehearsal at three; besides, I’ve seen it.” 

‘“*No, no, I mean the printer. He'll have to deok to you, you 
know, about the articles and the type, and how the things are'to be 
printed, and all that: that’s how we managed in Batavia, when J was 
editor. The sub-editor settled all that, because I didn’t understand it.’’ 

“Oh, I’m quite willing to be sub-editor, but I don't understand 
it either.” 

“Somebody must.” 

“Then I'll tell you what you’d better do. There’s Trimmer, writes 
for papers and magazines, and all sorts of things ; and dows ail the 
processes, at least I should think he did. My :advice as, send for 
Trimmer, and ask him to be a sort of deputy sub-editor; butdont 


call it that, you know, or he mightn’t doit. Ask him to.assist—asort 


of extra counsel, you understand.” 
Trimmer was written to by the editor, who thought it was time ito 
claim some of his privileges. 
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Trimmer came, knowing Bracebridge and Taversham very well, 
and wondering what was required of him. “He had seen papers 
printed, and knew the difference between “long primer” and “ bour- 
geois.”” He wore no moustache, and carried his gloves in his hands, as 
though he might be called upon to write at any moment, and increase 
the size of the ink-stain on the corner of his right middle finger. 

Faiist acknowledged the attainments of Trimmer by submitting to 
him the proposed sizes of type for the paper, and consulting him on 
the method of bringing out a fifth edition, differing from the fourth by 
the introduction of a “full head.” Their conference was of an occult 
character, and ended by Faiist reminding the Company that there he 
was—all that he waited for was instruction and money. 

The day of publication came, and there was no type, and the com- 
positors had all gone away, leaving Faiist at the door of the office, with 
his hands in his pockets. What was the use of coming out, he said, 
without machinery, and without compositors that would do him credit ? 
What were half a dozen papers like that little thing, when once the 
money was forthcoming, and the machinery was in, and he had proper 
instructions to do as he liked. That was what he was used to? 

Pending the supernatural arrival of these conditions, Faiist kept 
his hands in his pockets, except when he took one ott to wipe his lips 
with, after a temporary adjournment to the nearest tavern, where he 
was negotiating with another sagacious speculator the establishment 
of a new publication expressly intended to support and be supported 
by the great advertising interest, under the title of ‘“‘ Marts and Manu- 
factories of Modern Babylon.” 

Meanwhile Trimmer was holding levées of reporters, and Brace- 
bridge was organizing his staff, and Brownjohn, whose hat was more 
off than on, lived on “‘ Veveys” and soda-water, in a fever of distress 
because he was not allowed to interfere. At last, at eight o’clock 
on one great and auspicious evening the first number came out—rather 
blotchy as to its general appearance, and with a tendency to stick to 
everything it touched, like a chemical fly-paper. 

It was scarcely a triumphant success, though really a staff had 
been organized as much as possible with regard to those private claims 
which were preferred by personal friends. The public did not at once 
appreciate all that was being done for them; and the next day we 
- were all disgusted by a message from the manager of the Gemini 
Theatre, threatening action at law for breach of copyright of his 
play-bill. 
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The manager of the Gemini, in fact, got a profit out of the con- 
cession of his bill of the play, and he was a man not in the least likely 
to regard the “ Unicorn” from a sentimental point of view. He 
regarded nothing whatever from a sentimental point of view, except 
his own early misfortunes ; but on that subject he had been known to 
expatiate with great pathos at charity banquets. His reminiscences 
of those early dinners, when he was compelled to satisfy his hunger 
with a roll and treacle, at the wings, at rehearsal, frequently drew tears 
from those of his audience who sought engagements at the Gemini. 

For a whole week the “ Unicorn” was laboriously trotted out, and 
then the shareholders held a meeting, and wanted a dividend. The 
next day Brownjohn had an amateur turn at editorship—doing the 
whole thing, begad sir, up in the office, where he saw those fellows set 
the type himself. It happened that there had been a trial at the 
Thames Police Court, and as Brownjohn couldn't be supposed to know 
that the reports wanted correction, there was enough bad language in 
the first edition to make the number a novelty, and give it quite an 
extra circulation. The next day was Saturday, and the contributors, 
of whom there were a good many, waited till three of the shareholders 
could be got together to respond to “ a call.” 

Though the theatrical managers were cross-grained, nothing could 
have been handsomer than the conduct of the proprietors of those 
popular places of amusement, the Giralda, Holloway Granary, the 
Concordiamor, and several others. Mr. Johnson, who had Italianized 
his name, as a manager should, was delighted to see Brownjohn, 
Bracebridge, and Fortescue; and on their behalf those magnums 
tipped with gold-foil, and containing that delightful beverage which 
managers and actors always call “sparkling,” appeared on the table 
with the celerity of a pantomime trick. An entire evening, by the 
aid of a carriage and pair, was devoted to sparkling, and the 
repeated hearing from private boxes of successive nigger melody and 
“ great”? comic singing. All that remained to be done was to have 
a number of boys to carry the papers, in a bright yellow livery, and six 
postillions in red jackets and top boots, to ride at a rattling pace on six 
piebald horses, and deliver intelligence to the clubs. Meanwhile, 
expenses must be cut down. What did the public want with a French 
correspondent, when anybody with fancy and intellect could write an 
original Paris letter out of the “ Moniteur’” of the day before yester- 
day? Who cared for reviews of books at a guinea a column? And 
as to leaders, who read ’em ? 
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Three days after'these questions were asked, Bracebridge was. dis- 
covered staring wildly at. an empty water-bottle, while the foreman of 
tlie printers asked for four columns of copy. The same night he 
departed, shaking the dust off his shoes upon. the stairs. Taversham 
had simply declined to put in an appearance till somebody told him 
what was expected of him; and Trimmer was alone, grimly wondering 
what would follow. There was another “ call,’”’ and the shareholders 
had not received a dividend, though the “ Unicorn” had been esta- 
blished three weeks. They must still diminish the expenses. Trimmer 
put on his hat, quietly bade the shareholders good-day, and Brownjohn 
and organization were triumphant. Then was the great opportunity 
for Harold Fortescue to come out of that shell in which adverse fortune 
had so. long confined him. He may be said to have been: hatched from 
that moment, and thought no more of editing a paper than he did of 
a game at croquet. Slashing, but light and genial dramatic criticism 
was his forte. He went to the theatre. It was a new play, and the 
well-known comedian, Mr: Silversand, had the great part in ‘it. 

“Tt must be regretted, however,” said the “ Unicorn;” the next 
day, “that Mr. Silversand should have neglected the art of painting 
his nose, without which all his well-known confidence is unavailing.” 

This was not to be borne, and Mr. Silversand, in defence of his 
art and of his. own reputation, brought his action. “Was it to be 
permitted,” said his eminent counsel, “that the limits of legitimate 
criticism should be overstepped at the pleasure of every scribbler in an 
obseure penny newspaper, and that the private feelings of a gentleman 
shorld be outraged by an allusion to his public appearance, under 
the pretext of a dramatic notice.” The jury, some of whom, perhaps, 
lived. in Lambeth, and had probably been shown-up in a local print, 
said “No;” and the “ Unicorn” had to pay damages. It was a great 
stroke of luck, for the other papers took up the subject, and defended 
the “ Unicorn.;”” and the “Unicorn” printed their defence, and was 
threatened with further proceedings. Fortescue triumphed. A 
criticism on Mr. Grappler appeared in the next number, which 
said: “‘ Nothing can exceed the artistic skill and true dramatic feeling 
with which this great actor paints his nose.” There was another 
action, and fresh damages. What paper could fail after such a success ? 
The “ Unicorn” beeame a property ! 


| 
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BY HESBA STRETTON. 
CHAPTER II. 


My sleep must have lasted some time, though to me it seemed: as: 
if £ had only just closed my eyes of my own accord, the better to 


imagine the secrets of Désirée’s confession, when I heard a voice close 


to my ear—whether I dreamed it or not I could not tell—exclaim, in 
a marvellous accent of horror and anguish, the word, “‘ Daughter !” 
I was in that strange, debatable region between waking and sleeping, 
when the mind. cannot distinguish between the real and the imaginary. 
The curtain had slipped from my hold, but I drew its soundless folds 
uside again, and gazed out intothechurch. The dusk of twilight reigned 
there now, and the flames of the tapers. upon the altar burned: lower, 
hat more brightly and redly. I was about to move, when (not: more 
than an instant had elapsed since I had heard vaguely, and as if 
uttered by myself, the word “ Daughter !’’) another voice began to speak 
in a low, dry, distinct, metallic whisper, which pierced sharply, with 
its keen and painful tone, into my ear. Yet I had not so much the 
impression of hearing articulated words as of having them traced in 
berning, characters upon my brain, and even then not so much the 
words as their sense, their horrible meaning. Was I still asleep, and: 
dreaming of Désirée’s confessions? Once I heard a low, involuntary 
eroan from the ghostly confessor beside me, whom. I could not see; 
for the dry, keen voice beyond him was muttering, “ Désirée knew that. 
ihe child would never return alive.” 

I suppose I no more stirred or moved than one of the sculptured: 
images of the saints in the niches on the walls; but the curtain felh 
from my nerveless fingers, and hid me again behind its heavy folds. 
T listened to the woman’s sounding footsteps as she went away,.and 
then the priest took off his white vestments, and paced up and: down 
the aisle for a few times; but I remained still, paralyzed, and motion- 
loss. What I had heard, if my fancy was not betraying me, was 


enough to stupefy my senses and. numb my brain. At last the dead. 


silence of the church was restored, and with a simply instinctive: pre- 
caution I drew the curtain a little on one side to make’ sure tliat I 
was again alone. At any rate, the corner where the: confessional 
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stood was dark enough for me to effect my escape unseen. I stole ont 
like a murderer ; neither eye saw me nor ear heard me. I gained the 
blessedness of the untainted air without, and groped like one struck 
blind among the trees; but the horror that was upon me did 
not pass away with the dream I had been dreaming in the con- 
fessional. 

You wish to know what I had dreamed? I had imagined then 
(place yourself in my position), that sitting there in the dark, seeing 
only very dimly through the grating the white-robed form of a priest 
on my right hand, I had heard the foster-mother of Désirée tell 
how, from love of her foster-child, who for fifteen years had been the 
sole inheritor of her father’s wealth, and chiefly because her diminished 
dowry was the obstacle to her marriage with the rich Englishman, she 
had caused the death of the lost child. She had done it suddenly and 
violently, being irresistibly tempted to it as she and the boy were 
passing over a desolate moor; and the body of the child, which had 
been vainly sought along the course of the river, lay there unburied, 
except by the leaves and branches with which she had hastily covered 
it. I had dreamed also, and think of the awfulness of it, that the 
woman had muttered in answer to a question from the priest, “‘ When 
I took the child from home, Désirée knew he would never return 
alive.” 

This was my dream; and I had to return with it to the chatean, 
where, as I drew near it, I saw Désirée watching for me, with the 
moon shining purely upon her, as it had done on the evening of 
my arrival. Her father was there, and the priest, and we sat down 
together to the evening meal, and there seemed no more than the 
graceful and customary sadness among us. M. Lalande con- 
versed with his usual ease and Désirée uttered a sparkling 
sentence or two from time to time, as if, but for her sisterly 
grief, she could enter gaily into the conversation. I myself 
was stupefied. The excessive sultriness of the day, or the monstrous 
hallucination which possessed me, had produced upon my brain a 
singular lethargy. I saw and heard ; but the impression made upon me 
was not direct: it seemed rather to be the memory of some long- 
forgotten scene—an occurrence of some former phase of life, which 
was once more represented before me, but only as in a drama, where I 
was a mere looker-on. 

Before the long evening meal, over which we were accustomed to 
linger, was finished, I recollect rising from the table in silence, and 
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walking away dreamily. The glass doors leading on to the verandah 
were open, and I passed through them into the cool and fragrant air 
of the night. It was like an awakening. Behind me was the ghostly 
company from whom I had escaped ; but I was awake, and the ebony. 
mass of fir-trees before me, with their tips silvered in the moon- 
light, were a reality. Think for a moment of the companions who 
had been sitting at the table with me—the white-headed and: sorrow- 
stricken father of the murdered child; the sister, who had con- 
sented to his death; and the priest, fresh from the hearing of the 
tragical secret. I could scarcely tell whose presence made me shudder 
most. 

I was leaning over the balustrade of the terrace, when I felt a little 
hand, soft and warm as the breast of a dove, fall gently upon mine, 


as if half designedly and half accidentally. It was the first time - 


Désirée’s hand had thus touched mine, and a thrill of mingled rapture 
and repugnance trembled through me. 

“Why are you triste to-night, mon ami ?” she murmured. 

Triste! That was her word, sad but soft, like a causeless sigh, 
when my heart was groaning an unutterable groan. [ had not time 
to answer her, for already the vigilant priest was beside us, speaking 
in calm and pleasant tones of the beauty of the night. I could not 
stay with them, and apologising incoherently for leaving bar I re- 


_ tired to my chamber. 


You will easily believe that I could not sleep. Again and again I 
went through with painful minuteness every incident of the evening. 
I entered the quiet church ; 1 examined curiously the confessional; I 
seated myself on the kneeling-bench within; I began to fancy 
the trivial faults Désirée had confessed there. I could recount 
distinctly every moment till I fell asleep. After that, had I been 
awakened, or dreaming still ? I repeated this process, but always with 
the same result; at that last instant the chain of self-consciousness 
was broken, and left me ever with the same doubt. At length there 
dawned before me a thought, against which I would have willingly 
closed my mind; but like the day-break it gathered strength irre- 
sistibly, in spite of my reluctance. It was possible to verify the truth 
of the wretched woman’s confession by going to the spot where she 
had hidden the murdered child, and which she had described with 
singular minuteness. Yet I shrank from it with a cowardly 
shrinking. If it were possible to drug my conscience with the 
assurance that the whole was the play of my fevered imagination, 

ou 
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I should save myself the deadly pang of discovering the unnatural 
guilt of Désirée, and spare the already sorrow-stricken father from a 
deeper anguish. But the thought tyrannized over me; and just as 
the long twilight of the summer night began to redden with the 
dawn, I crept stealthily through the house, and made my way into the 
fresh and dewy air of the morning. 

_ There was something—I do not know what—of buoyancy in the 
free atmosphere, and of innocence in the pure grey light, which 
seemed to give the lie indignantly to the foul suspicions born of the 
heat and languor of the preceding day. The cool air bathed my fore- 
head, and the pale dawn rested my wearied eyes. Except myself, all 
the world was asleep, and the few cottages on my way seemed wrapped 
in slumber themselves, with only a faint twitter of swallows awaking 
under their great eaves, and a rustling of the long leaves of the purple 
iris, which crowned their thatched roofs. A genial feeling of satis- 
faction and repose succeeded to the agitation of the last few hours. 
I pursued my route almost without design; strolling onwards, bare- 
headed, with an exquisite sense of reverence for the purity of the 
morning. The long lanes, glistening with dew, stretched before me 
peaceful and solitary, not yet tainted by any guilty or toiling footstep ; 
and here and there, when I reached an eminence, I looked round 
upon the whole slumbering landscape, already beginning to wake up as 
a child rouses itself drowsily from its happy dreams. I went on, as 
I said, unconsciously, but always in one direction, where the sun was 
lifting itself up to look down upon a wide moor, flat as a table-land, 
and bounded on one side by a forest. 

When I had once attained the edge of this wild moor, the old 
dread and an agony of suspense again took possession of me. There 
was a haggard, accursed aspect about it, altogether at variance with 
the sweetness of the dewy lanes which had led me to it. In the won- 
drously clear atmosphere, across which no breath of smoke had ever 
blown, I could see, far ahead of me, but minutely distinct, the distant 
landmark of which I was in search. It consisted of a row of pollard- 
trees, such as one sees everywhere in Normandy, which have been 
robbed, season after season, of their shooting branches, until the 
thickened and deformed heads assume monstrous and grotesque 
forms. The tallest of these trees had been blasted by lightning, 
and it reared its leafless head, scarred and seamed, but bearing an 
uncouth resemblance to a human face, lifted up to the sky above it 
with an aspect at once insolent and agonized—a caricature of impo- 
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tent human suffering and rebellion. If I had not been the sport of 
@ horrible dream, under the shadow of those weird trees, lay the 
body of the murdered child. 

I was hours in crossing the moorland. The sun vaulted up, hot 
and sultry, and made the sky grow white and quivering with heat. 
Tt beat down upon me ruthlessly, as I wandered to and fro upon the 
dreary waste, gradually, and almost against my will, drawing nearer 
and nearer to the fatal spot. I can recall to this day the whizzing and 
humming of the insects upon the black soil, and the swift but stealthy 
retreat of the vipers, as they slid away noiseléssly before my tread. 
I remember the odd and ghastly stones, bleached and hollowed, which 
strewed the ground like the scattered bones of a skeleton. As the 
hours wore on, my mind wandered. I wondered what Désirée was 
doing at the chateau, or whether the morning mass was over, and the 
priest gone back to his lonely dwelling. Then I thought of my mother 
and Margaret in their quiet and sweet home, into which the gravest 
sin that found entrance was some womanly vanity or passing’ ill- 
humour, which were enough to cloud and sadden their tender con- 
sciences. I fancied I heard the chiming of Hnglish church-bells, for it 
was Sunday morning, and the hour for the morning prayers. I 
loitered and lingered; but whenever I lifted up my heavy eyes, I saw 
that the mocking face was nearer to me, and that in the end we should 
meet, it and I, and the secret it hid at its foot. At last I rallied myself, 
and hastened towards the place I had been avoiding. 

As I write I feel myself once more pushing aside tlie heap of dry 
leaves and branches; but slowly and carefully, as one would draw 
aside the winding-sheets which cover the dead; and after a minute 
or two, which seemed like years in their slow transit, catching @ 
glimpse, amidst the moss and leaves, of a child’s golden curls. 
Murdered ! and Désirée herself had known that he would never return: 
to his father’s: house alive. 

I have no memory of retracing my path across the moor, until I 
find myself in the pleasant lane, and under the shady hedgerow,, 
shivering with a.deadly chill, though all the air is dry and hot as: a 
furnace. As. instinctively as my feet had carried me to the dreaded 
place, so they bore me back again, in the direction of the chateau, 
where. my absence must have caused some surprise, and it might be 
some misgivings, in the minds of the culprits. Yet that was: im- 
possible, for it could not enter into their thoughts that I had found 
any trace of their crime, far less that I had listened to it word for 
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word from the lips of one of themselves. By a strong effort I arrested 
my steps at the entrance of the avenue, and turned them towards the 
church. I remembered again that the day was Sunday, and it was 
the hour for vespers. I reached the church door, and looked in 
upon the rustic congregation. The service went on and on in the 
low, pleasant monotone of the priest, and the answering chant of the 
people: a simple country service, with neither music nor incense ; 
but there was a repose in it which soothed me. After a while it 
ended, and the priest disappeared; but the congregation did not 
disperse immediately, as in our Protestant churches—many of them 
lingered at their prayers, and dropped away one by one, until the 
church was empty. After the last loiterer was gone, I saw M. 
Lalande coming down the aisle to me. 

“You have been missed all day,” he said, in his suavest tones. 

Again the extreme difficulty of speaking of strange things in a 
foreign tongue seemed to lock my lips; but I had taken my resolution 
during the prayers, and laying my hand upon his arm, I pointed to 
the confessional in its dusky corner. 

“A murder was confessed there to you last night,” I said, my 
voice growing hoarse and husky, and having an unfamiliar sound to 
my own ear. He recoiled from me, and sank upon the seat from 
which I had risen, his face white as the marble images overhead, and 
his lips moving, but no syllable coming from them. 

“Tt is true,” I continued ; “I have verified it; the crime has been 
committed. The little child lies unburied where he was murdered.” 

“Good God!” groaned the priest, covering his face with his hands. 

We were both silent. I do not know what he felt; and yet, if he 
were a true man, who could say that even I, with all my lost love, 
suffered more than the priest, who believed himself charged with the 
souls of the culprits? I know, that as we sat there side by side, in 
the grey gloom of the church, we passed through a martyrdom of 
anguish. At length the priest lifted up his head, and raising his eyes 
to the crucifix upon the altar, he made the sign of the cross, with a 
gleam that might almost be called a smile, upon his face. 

“What must be done?” I cried, yet dreading to hear what he 
might have to say. 

“ The little one must be buried in sacred ground,”’ he answered, in 
a tone of pathetic tenderness. “Iwas going there this night alone. 
Will you help me, my friend ?” » 


I felt a sudden relief at this unexpected answer. The evening was 
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returning, and it was a long way to the moorland; yet it seemed 
better to be thus occupied, than to enter idly into the interminable 
hours of the coming night. In a short time I was driving the curé 
—silent to me, but whispering his prayers to himself—along the path 
I had taken in the morning. All the day had been as some jarring 
and inexplicable interlude let into the even harmony of my life, and I 


-wondered to what pitch of discord it could rise. We left the carriage 


upon the border of the moor, and marched across the black morass in 
a straight line towards the pollard-trees, the moon shining down 
brightly upon us from the cloudless sky. We bore our burden back 
with us—the little corpse which should have been smoothed to its last 
sleep by the gentlest of hands; and in the dead of the night, which 
was never quite dark, my companion and I dug a tiny grave under the 
church walls, and buried it there—the priest and I alone with the 
murdered child ; and he whispered a few prayers over it from memory, 
and we covered up the grave swiftly and stealthily, just as the morn- 
ing began to quicken in the sky. Then we sat down to rest in the 
porch, and it was no longer possible for silence to be maintained 
between us. 

“‘ What is to be done ?” he asked, in his turn, but without looking 
me in the face; “what do you mean to do ?” 

“What can I do?” I cried; “I cannot become the accuser of 
Désirée, yet I can never see her face again. You are the best judge. 
TI leave her with you. You must decide.” 

There was an inexplicable expression upon the priest’s face; a 
subtle light rippled across it, as when the surface of some dark and 
deep tarn is stirred from below, and seems to grow brighter from 
itself. It was a lightning flash of triumph darting across the thick 
darkness. I was in no mood to conjecture what schemes his busy brain 
was weaving, but I felt that this man had hitherto looked upon me as 
a rival and opponent. t added, as if speaking to myself, “‘ The crime 
must not go unpunish 

“It will not pass unpunished,” he repeated, sighing heavily ; ; 
“leave the guilty to God and their priest. Their souls are given to 


‘me, and I would fain save them.” 
He rose up weariedly, inviting me to accompany him to his house . 


beside the church. In all my life I never slept as I slept that 
day—sleeping for sorrow, like the disciples in the garden of the 
agony. It was a heavy, dreamless sleep, so like unto death, that 
when I awoke I felt shudderingly that I had been down to the very 
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gates of the grave. I arose from it another man. Désirée was no 
more to me than a murderess, stained with her brother’s blood. I 
longed with an unutterable longing to be at home, to grasp my father’s 
hand, and to look into my mother’s eyes. In the evening M. Lalande 
drove me to Falaise, and waited to see me off by the first train in the 
morning. 

“You have done well to leave vengeance to God,” he said, as we 
parted. “I will explain your sudden departure to M. Clauzel. Write 
to him kindly when you reach home. He is an old man, and already 
broken by trouble.” 

I reached home, and saw my own people again; but they won- 
dered at the change which had been wrought in me in Normandy, and 
I could explain it to none of them. It was neither madness nor illness 
which befell me, but a malady of both mental and bodily suffering, 
yet in neither case amounting to disease, overmastered me for a time. 
My secret and my sorrow were almost too heavy a burden to be 
borne. 

I received a letter not long after my return, written in heart- 
broken terms by M. Clauzel. His daughter, he said, and her foster- 
mother, were about to enter a convent of the most rigorous rule, and 
M. Lalande was hurrying on the profession with the utmost haste. 
Once having taken the vows, Désirée would be lost to him, as she could 
never more leave the convent walls, even to be present at his death- 
bed ; and the old man urged me to return to Normandy, and prevent 
the sacrifice. Only I, he said, could prevail with her; neither prayers, 
nor tears, nor threats from him availed anything. If my parents still 
withheld their consent to our marriage, I could at least induce her to 
give up the fatal resolution so far as to remain with him until his 
death, which could not be, he added, far distant. 

IT eould only answer that M. Lalande and his daughter knew best 
what sacrifice duty required of her, and that my parents would not 
hear me speak of a return to Normandy after so long am absence. Do 
what I would, the letter was cold and formal; and I never heard 
from the old man again. But in the course of the year our house 
received the intelligence that M. Clauzel was dead, and his mills had 
passed into other hands. 

A month or two ago, being in Paris, I met M. Lalande accidentally: 
He had not much to say to me, except that he was still the spiritual 
direetor of Désirée Clauzel, who was no longer known in the world by 
thet mame ; and that her soul, by sore penances and bitter mortifieations, 
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was being slowly purged from its stain. Her foster-mother had been 
dead for some months, and she was left to bear the burden of her sin 
alone, having given her whole life as an atonement for it. : 

Did I act rightly ? Was I justified im leaving her in the hands of 
her priest, or ought I to have betrayed a secret of the confessional in 
delivering her and the murderess over to the judgment of the civil 
law ? 


The Last of Bilian, 


Au! Lilian, those laughing eyes 
Betray’d you, though you seem’d dejected ; 
You tried to feign some slight surprise, 
But, come now, was I not expected ? 
*T was not so very long ago, 
When talking autumn rambles over, 
We both decided Ryde was slow, 
And hinted pointedly at Dover. 


You won’t forbid my morning whiff, 
With you tobacco isn’t treason ; 
Come, take a turn along the cliff, 
And let us analyze the season. 
Late London’s round of balls and hock 
Some moral lessons may have brought us ; 
And, maybe, teas at five o’clock 
A new philosophy have taught us. 


Is it the same with you as me? 
Is life still circumscribed and narrow ? 
No tender thoughts of Cousin C., 
That day when Eton played with Harrow ? 
Were flower-shows and Zoo’s in vain, 
In spite of all tradition teaches ? 
Can you recall, unscared by pain, 
That pic-nic under Burnham Beeches ? 
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Well, leading questions are not fair— 

No need to waste those sly grimaces— 
You know my views on golden hair, 

And high-flown theories on faces. 
I used to rave of love and gold, 

My contrasts were sublime, but hazy ; 
But now I fear I’m getting old, 

Or else unquestionably lazy. 


Good-bye! we’re nearly quits I think, 
Black care may ride beyond your rumble, 
And though I tottered near the brink, 
Perhaps you saved me from a tumble. 
Good-bye! but if in after years 
You wake to find your love supplanted, 
Please own, amidst these laughing tears, 
You saw a heart—which was not wanted. 


Bright birds their farewell carols trill, 

Wild flow’rets in the earth are sleeping ; 
Red roses die beneath the hill, 

Gold dew the russet leaves are weeping ; 
And Lilian must follow fleet, 

And fade from me with summer’s glory ; 
Have pity on me, lady sweet, 

And hear me tell the old, old story. 


I’ve track’d the sea of love before, 
And sailed with care, and helter-skelter, 
I’ve longed to near a quiet shore, 
But never felt so near to shelter ; 
My bark by tempests idly tost, 
Has made courageous pilots shudder ; 
If no one aids me, I am lost, 
Come, darling, will you take the rudder ? 


Ciement W. Scorrt. 
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